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Editorial. 


> 


ULLIBILITY, sentimentality, credulity, and ac- 
ceptance of the claims of those who profess to 
be in partnership with supernatural agencies 
furnish the conduits through which the earnings 
of the multitude and the gains of the over-rich 

flow into the hands of mining sharks, fortune-tellers, and 
promoters of many kinds. The “blue sky law” in Kan- 
sas is said to have caused the bank accounts of the 
farmers in that State to be increased by many hundreds 
A dozen other States propose 
to pass similar laws for the protection of over-credulous 
people who are able to make money, but are not compe- 
tent to protect themselves from the wiles of crafty and 
unscrupulous men and women. ‘The traits which these 
villains and sorcerers count upon for the betrayal of their 
victims are crude forms of fine qualities, which, properly 
trained and directed, would issue in faith, hope, and 
charity. As it is, millions of dollars which might go to 
the support of literature, art, and religion, are used to 
endow shains, shows, and delusions. Americans are hard- 
headed and have plenty of common sense, but they are 
the most sentimental people in the world. 


wt 


Tuts admission of why he left the high school before 
the end of the first year was voluntarily given by a young 
fireman shovelling coal on a pleasure steamer: ‘You 
see there was too much ‘Lady of the Lake’ in that course 
for me. I wanted to fire a boiler.” That young man 
will continue to fire a boiler for many summers unless 
he has special mechanical genius. He was in too much 
of a hurry ‘‘to get there.” It may be, as the champions 
of vocational training assert, that our present methods 
of education are too theoretical; it may be, too, that the 
ordinary teacher does not know how to interest a boy in 
history and in English literature. But, surely, the devel- 
opment of the imagination, one of the aims in the study 
of poetry, is not useless. Far from it. Even so-called 
business success is largely dependent upon the quality 
of imagination. 


a 


Ir the study of ‘‘The Lady of the Lake” drives a boy 
out of school, the conventional study of the Psalms may 
drive him with equal celerity out of the Sunday-school; 
but there is other noble poetry that will surely appeal 
to any boy’s imagination. Why laud the battles fought 
by Joshua, when there are such splendid examples of 
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courage in modern history as Bunker Hill, Sterling, or 
Arnold of Winkelried and his Swiss against the Austrians? 
Why necessarily dwell on the patriotism of Isaiah and 
what he said in a time of political crisis, and exclude the 
fine statements of Lincoln or George William Curtis? 
Whittier’s ‘Barbara Frietchie,’ Longfellow’s ‘Paul 
Revere,” or Mrs. Hemans’s ‘‘The Pilgrim Fathers,” will 
stir the blood of any healthy boy. In these poems the 
writers bring out the fact that there was a principle at 
issue or show that the weak were battling for their rights 
against the strong,—principles very much needed to 
be inculcated in the mind of every youth to keep him in 
future years from littleness and selfishness or from seeking 
simply the immediate pleasure. cs 


st 


‘THE curse in America, it has been said, is ‘“‘the lure of 
the immediate.” It is drawing us from far-off divine 
events that do not pay in hard cash. It is substituting 
the nearby things, many of them temporary and worth- 
less, for the distant things, seen by the imagination, by 
the soul, that are permanent and worth having. It is 
making too many of us, as a grammar-school principal 
expresses it, “‘sixth graders,’ because our impatience 
to get out into the world and ‘‘fire a boiler” is so great 
that we are not willing to wait and work and be trained. 


wt 


It is noticeable that men in the thick of the world are 
more charitable about failings than people who stand 
for much higher and purer standards than those credited 
to men of the world. After a wrong has come out, all we 
see is the wrong, and strict judgment naturally follows. 
But men who are more involved in affairs know how easy 
and unconscious first steps are, and how often the ap- 
proaches have no warning of the danger point further on, 


and how the complexities of business may conceal the pit- 


falls and self-interest delude the mind. Morality is a 
matter of keen discernment as well as of conscience, and 
for lack of such discernment integrity has sometimes got 
into suspicious entanglement. ‘‘’To know all is to pardon 
all,” may be too sweeping a maxim; but it is a most useful 
one to bear in mind. ‘The most valuable moral asset of 
a community is not the high ideals in the hands of those 
who have no considerable field for their exercise, but the 
trained exactness and disciplined scrupulousness of men 
of honor who hold life up between Sundays. 


Sd 


EXCLUSIVENESS is associated with those who have 
some special privileges of wealth or family or culture. As 
a matter of fact it is an attribute of human nature, and 
will be made in any condition out of elements of pride 
or self-respect or self-protection, as well as of vanity and 
presumption. ‘There is probably no social set more diffi- 
cult for an outsider to get into than that of people of the 
lesser incomes. ‘Those who approach such set from above 
are looked on with reserve and suspicion and discomfort. 
Condescension, which is almost inevitable, is resented 
as keenly here as is the ambition of the social climber by 
members of upper circles. Hard-and-fast lines are drawn 
against persons of still lower condition, and the caste spirit 
is as pronounced and rigid as in the most aristocratic 
orders. It is one of the great possibilities and privileges 
of the minister’s life that he has a kind of entrance into 
every class of society which no other profession gives a 
man. ‘The physician comes into closest confidence, the 
lawyer learns the secrets of all ranks; but their relation 
is limited by the range of their specialty and the occasion 
of its use. But the minister who truly fulfils the oppor- 
tunity of times of sorrow and of joy has a standing in the 
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hearts and memories of those he serves which is incom- 
parable. He will not have such place if he enters in a 
professional spirit or with any official air. But, if he 
appreciates fully the human things in life, and loves his 
fellow-men, the doors which once swung open into the 
inner sanctities of happiness and solemnity will always 
yield to his touch. The friendships within reach of the 
minister will enable him to find a home in every sort of 
condition and disposition, and place at his hand the 
richest satisfactions of life. 


PROTESTANT ministers should hear confessions. So said 
a speaker at the recent Christian Endeavor Convention. 
To most laymen such a statement will sound absurd, but 
most ministers will find in it food for thought. As a 
matter of fact, many of them do hear confessions in spite 
of themselves. Men and women do feel the need of un- 
burdening their souls. What is a minister for if not to 
receive such confidences and give such advice and com- 
fort as he is able? If it were known that they stood 
ready to act in this way and that their confidence was 
inviolable, would not their usefulness be increased? The 
confessional has been subject to terrible abuses. The 
very idea that some one else can relieve you of the con- 
sequences of your wrong-doing is pernicious. But, as long 
as people get into trouble, they will feel the need of a 
friend to help them out. Is there any good reason why 
a minister should not be ready to be such a friend to 
those who may feel the need, especially if they are other- 
wise friendless? 


Penny Wise and Pound Foolish, 


There is a deal of wisdom condensed in the two phrases 
set at the head of this paper. One would run little risk 
of exaggeration who should say that the policy indicated 
by these words runs through all the institutions of society 
from the most trivial parochial affairs up to the mighty 
concerns of the most powerful government. 

The affairs of the world are conducted by various or- 
ganizations, sacred and secular, social, industrial, and 
political, of which the individual is the ultimate atom. 
Individualism is not dead ‘‘by a long shot.” ‘They who 
most loudly proclaim the passing of individualism are 
themselves often conspicuous and blatant examples of 
the power and influence of the individual, which they 
use for the ends they seek to accomplish. 

The first general instance of the penny-wise policy may 
be cited with reference to the general care, education, and 
vocational training of the individual. We spend thou- 
sands for the care and training of the children who are 
exposed to all the temptation of the lower life in city and 
country, and then in later years we spend millions to hunt 
down, capture, and punish these children grown up to 
be men and women, vicious, criminal, and destructive. 

To take specific and well-known cases, there is no reason 
in our day to repeat the old saying, ‘‘The poor ye have 
with you always.” In the progress of civilization and, 
we may add, in the development of Christianity we in 
the Western world have come to the place where it is 
possible to see and to estimate the causes of poverty and 
to remove them. As it is, we pursue the penny-wise 
policy of doing as little as possible for the incipient 
causes of poverty, whether in city and country, and, es- 
pecially as we are now learning, in the most debased sec- 
tions of country life; and then we spend millions after 
the pound-foolish manner in trying to avert or remove 
the evil consequences of our social and political neglect. 
The revelations now being made in all parts of the country 
show that we are breeding hordes of feeble-minded, vi- 
cious, and criminal people who cost us on the whole so 
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much that it would be cheaper to provide for every one, 
from the beginning, under the care of wise and tender- 
hearted disciplinarians.  - 

Along with our frugal but costly policy in the treat- 
ment of poverty goes our neglectful ignorance of the 
causes of the principal diseases which prey upon society, 
together with a cheerful extravagance in the expenditure 
of money to make good the losses caused by tuberculosis 
and other preventable diseases, some innocent enough 
and some too shameful to be described. We are just 
waking up to the fact that the whole community is re- 
sponsible for the wholesale sufferings caused by poverty, 
intemperance, disease, and crime. The cost of building 
and maintaining the prisons and penitentiaries of any 
commonwealth applied at the beginning would not only 
reduce the cost of evil-doing, but add greatly to the wealth 
of the community in improved human lives. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous instance of the penny- 
wise and pound-foolish policy-is to be found in our prepa- 
rations for war and in the expenditure of money to defray 
the costs of war, which are enormous beyond any other 
financial burden which presses upon the shoulders of 
society and breaks the back of labor. ‘There is a some- 
what sentimental and useless comparison often made 
between the cost of a battleship and the cost of founding 
a university. ‘The contrast does not appeal either to the 
mind of the common people or to our legislators, for there 
is no particular connection between a battleship and a 
university. Even the great name of Charles Sumner 
cannot make the statement impressive because everybody 
knows that, if the money—say eight millions of dollars— 
is not spent in a new Dreadnought, it will not be spent in 
founding a university, for black men or white men; but 
there is a contrast which may bring out the folly of our 
vast expenditures. To abolish war, we must remove the 
causes of war: now it is pertinent to say that the cost of 
one great battleship applied with wisdom and economy 
to the housing and the improvement of our consular and 
diplomatic service the world over might become a most 
influential factor in the removing of the causes of friction 
between nations and especially between our country and 
the great powers of Europe and the Far East. We know 
beyond a doubt that the conduct of our ambassadors in 
England has been more useful for the preservation of peace 
between our country and Great Britain than a hundred 
battleships on the sea and a million armed men on the land. 
Let us drop the battleships and build homes for the repre- 
sentatives of American freedom, justice, and humanity, 
so that in all lands we may have agencies working for the 
peace of the world and the disarmament of all the great 
powers. G. B. 


Thessalonica. 


- Salonika in Thessaly, a city known to every Christian 
by Paul’s letter written to the ‘Thessalonians,—what 
is to be its ultimate fate? Studying its history, one is 
reminded of the Niebelungen ring that brought tragedy 
and death to every one of its possessors. Coveted in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century by the Austrians, 
as the Mediterranean port for Germanic trade going 
south-eastward by way of the hoped-for Bagdad Persian 
Gulf Railroad, it has been the centre about which has 
revolved the hidden diplomacy of Great Britain and 
Germany every since King Edward VII. by his unwritten 
alliance with France tried to check the ‘‘eastward trek”’ 
of his ambitious nephew, the kaiser. To defend Salonika 
when it eventually came into ber possession by lease or 
otherwise, Austria has spent millions on battleships, al- 
‘most useless in the shallow Adriatic. ‘To defend Salonika, 
the former sultan kept there a whole army corps, 
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and it was this very Salonikan army corps which, by 
marching on to Constantinople afterwards, worked his 
undoing, the sultan finding that his “Jewel of the Medi- . 
terranean’”’ was to prove his prison. Shefkert Pasha, 
leader of the regiments from Salonika, found, too, that 
his victory led to cowardly assassination. 

To gain the province of Novi Bazar and complete the 
stretch of railway which would link Budapest to Salonika, 
Austria committed an abominable act of perfidy in claim- 
ing as her own the Turkish provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, while Germany, to make the act possible, 
mobilized along the Russian frontier, at the same time 
turning a deaf ear to the pleadings of her former good 
customer and friend, the Turk. By a fateful coincidence 
the Bulgarian troops reached Salonika just when the 
Greeks were triumphantly marching into the city, and 
since then there have been constant disputes and street 
fights between the Bulgarians and the Greeks. 

Now that the war with Turkey is over, the Greeks,—so 
Bulgarians assert,—not content with partial control, har- 
ried and massacred all the Bulgarian soldiers in the city. 
Certain it is that the baleful influence of Salonika was 
felt by Bulgarian and Greek alike, and it is because of this 
“Jewel of the Mediterranean” that the Balkan friend- 
ship has turned to Balkan hatred. What, then, is to 
be the outcome? Is Greece to find that the possession 
of Salonika is to prove for her a disaster, as it did for the 
Macedonians in early times? Will Austria, and back of 
her Germany, push forward a claim to the coveted prize? 
and, if so, will England rest content to see a strong naval 
base built up by two commercial enemies so near to the 
entrance of the Suez Canal? And Servia, poor Servia,— 
what is to be her compensation? How is Servia to reach 
the sea? Finally, the inhabitants of the city,—what of 
them? So many of them—the Spanish Jews living there 
in such numbers—have known persecution off and on 
for generations. What of them? Are Paul’s words as 
applicable to-day as when written,— 

“We glory in your patience and faith in all your perse- 
cutions and in the afflictions which ye endure... . to the 
end that ye may be counted worthy of the kingdom of 
God for which ye also suffer. .. . The Lord of peace him- 
self give you peace.” 


Spiritual Unity. 


The effort making by the Episcopal Church for a union 
of all orthodox bodies defined succinctly as those believing 
in the deity of Christ, ‘“very God of very God,” is inter- 
esting because of the large number of both the clergy and 
the laity of various communions who have given in their 
adherence to the movement. 

Rev. Dr. Manning of Trinity Church, New York, is 
said to be the prime mover in the organization, and to 
him mainly is due its inception and thus far its success. 
In so far as it has awakened kindly feeling, better ac- 
quaintance, and greater sympathy among differing mem- 
bers of what is called ‘‘the body of Christ,” it is no doubt 
admirable. 

The effort for church unity, it seems, is not to take 
distinctive form at present, as doubtless it is thought 
there are many preliminary steps necessary before the 
time for decisive action arrives. Catholic divines have 
expressed interest and sympathy with the movement 
without participating, though it may be hoped that in 
time the great mother church may be moved to abandon 
her passive attitude and become an active and inter- 
ested worker in the cause. 

But is there any real ground for entertaining the hope 
that the widely differing orthodox bodies will in any ap- 
preciable length of time fuse into one? Who will draw 
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the plan of such a union that can conceivably be accepted 
by all? Submitted to delegates drawn from all the 
churches, can it be hoped that any workable scheme will 
ever be devised? On purely undogmatic grounds, where 
differences are ignored as negligible and agreements alone 
emphasized, it can be imagined as possible. 

To be sure, the Methodists and Episcopalians might 
possibly come to some ground of harmonious union, the 
former returning to the fold from whence they broke 
away. But the grounds on which John Wesley created 
a schism in the Church of England are still existent to a 
greater or less degree, and, although many reforms have 
occurred, although a consecrated and devoted clergy 
have taken the place of the degenerate parsons of his 
day, still the tendency toward high ritual ceremonial and 
form has increased rather than diminished, and it is 
hardly to be supposed that his followers would abandon 
their simplified worship to take up again what they once 
had rejected. 

It is a curious and suggestive subject of thought and con- 
jecture, What would the united churches be willing individ- 
ually to give up, what would they insist on retaining in the 
new organization? Would not each cling to precious asso- 
ciations and memories making independence and sepa- 
rateness dearer than ever? ‘The separate churches were 
not designed and created mechanically. They have grown 
like natural organisms, and, though there are great fam- 
ily likenesses, there are also great dissimilarities. The 
Catholic Church has ardently hoped and prayed that the 
severed branch of the English Church would again be 
reunited to the trunk, but, though it makes considerable 
gains now and then among Ritualists and High Church- 
men, it is inconceivable that the English Church as a body 
should return to Rome. 

Therefore, although church unity is a lovely and allur- 
ing dream, though united Christendom holds out a splen- 
did lure, it must still doubtless remain a dream, a vision, 
for long ages to come. It is so easy to say: “‘Come in, 
come in, the gate is wide open: we will all unite. We 
will all live as brothers in one great household of faith. 
No more dogmatic or ecclesiastical dissensions or quar- 
rels shall come between us and perfect harmony.” It 
is the vision splendid that has haunted the minds of 
thousands of devout men, but, as at present conceived, it 
is baseless. ‘The only ground on which absolute religious 
unity might be established is barred out by the conditions 
of the organization,—the exclusion of dogma as subservient 
to the spirit and the life. Let each believe as he is consti- 
tuted to believe, but let all love, serve, and work in unison 
for the practical and spiritual regeneration of mankind. 

But perhaps this movement referred to does not mean 
a fusing of all differences, of all cherished associations, 
which have made the old separateness dear and vener- 
able, but rather a new spiritual union quite apart from 
forms and rigid tenets, a deeper and larger understanding 
of the facts of the religious life, and the power for good 
evolved in drawing near each to each, in teachableness 
and the willingness to impart all that the inspiration of 
God has bestowed. This is the unity that should bind 
all religious people, make all one in spirit and in the 
knowledge and truth of the Master. 

A real unity in diversity might be established and 
ought to be. The churches do not know each other. 
Every movement that tends to make them better ac- 
quainted, to wake them up to common aims and im- 
pulses, is admirable. The cold indifference and critical 
isolation of churches of different name, though all profess 
to follow the same Master and worship the same God, is 
one of the things most astonishing, painful, and inexpli- 
cable to the non-believer. Jealousy separates oftentimes 
where a common faith is powerless to unite. 
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The many reasons for union in the practical work of 
the world would seem to render the time most propitious 
for a charitable, fraternal, and sympathetic confraternity, 
and is probably the only union to be attained for a long 
time to come. Once for all Christians to feel like real 
brothers would extend an influence over the world such as 
has not existed since Pentecostal times. All misunder- 
standings, all grievances, all prejudice, would be swept 
away, and in place of distrust and coldness would come 
charity, sympathy, love, the open heart, the ready hand, 
for all that can be done in union; and so many things can 
be done, so many thousand-things that are not done at 
all, or are done badly with a great waste of power. 

Such a union of churches for the good of the world 
would have an almost irresistible force. It would sweep 
a tide of influence through the world that is now lost 
or frittered away in small, separate channels. There is a 
crying need for just this large, benignant help. ‘Though 
this union, were it to come to pass, under prescribed 
conditions would exclude the liberal churches, still no 
true liberal could fail to rejoice in a strong, united senti- 
ment among the orthodox brethren for church regenera- 
tion and that large, enlightened progress that can only 
come by common action in the service of a great cause. 


Current Topics. 


THE problem presented by the relations between the 
United States and Mexico entered into a new and un- 
expected phase last week, when it became known that 
the diplomatic corps in Mexico City had reached the 
unanimous opinion that it is incumbent upon the govy- 
ernment at Washington either to regularize the situation 
in the Southern Republic by according its long-withheld 
recognition to the Huerta administration or else to put 
an end to the chronic state of disorder in Mexico by an 
armed intervention in its affairs. ‘This attitude of the 
powers, involving as it does a test of the efficiency of 
the Monroe doctrine, aroused lively interest in Wash- 
ington, and after a conference in the White House last 
Wednesday it was announced by Secretary of State 
Bryan that Ambassador Henry Lane Wilson had been 
summoned from the City of Mexico to give a detailed 
report of conditions in the distraught republic, as a basis 
for decisive action on the unusual situation precipitated 
by the diplomatic representatives of the powers in the 


Mexican capital. 
ad 


THE announcement by the Secretary of State, William 
J. Bryan, that he had made arrangements for a lecturing 
tour of six weeks this summer as a means of eking out 
his salary of $12,000 a year as the ranking member of 
the cabinet, has furnished a subject for wide-spread dis- 
cussion in Congress and in the press of the country. In 
a resolution introduced in the Senate last Tuesday, but 
tabled on Friday, Senator Bristow dealt in vigorous terms 
with Mr. Bryan’s complaint that the salary paid to him 
as Secretary of State was not sufficient for his mainte- 
nance, and with the question of the Secretary’s right to 
absent himself from his duties in order to fill a series of 
professional lecturing engagements. In a statement de- 
fining his position, Mr. Bryan explained that he felt 
justified in keeping his annual savings up to their normal 
level, and pointed out that he was entitled to utilize his 
vacation in whatever manner he saw fit. In spite of 
this explanation Mr. Bryan has been subjected to some 
unfavorable criticism on the ground that he ought to be 
at his desk at a time when grave problems are pending 
before the Department of State. 
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THE diplomatic controversy between the United States 
and Japan, it is believed at the State Department, has 
been reduced to a judicial-basis by the American reply 
to the two latest notes from the Japanese government, 
delivered to Ambassador Chinda on July 16. Although 
no summary of the contents of the communication has 
been given out at Washington, it is intimated that the 
points raised in the preceding Japanese notes have been 
taken up in such a way as either to negative them or 
else to give them the form of concrete, adjudicable issues. 
In the absence of an intervening rejoinder from Japan 
the question is practically sure to enter the judicial 
phase next month, when the land legislation passed by 
the California legislature last spring will become effec- 
tive and a test of its constitutionality will be made 
possible. It is expected that the Japanese government 
will take the initiative in placing before the United 
States Supreme Court the question whether or not the 
new legislation in the State of California is repugnant to 
international comity or violates specific provisions of the 
treaty between the United States and Japan. 


J 


INTERESTING events, both internal and international, 
are going on in China, side by side with the activities of 
the House of Representatives in Pekin in its endeavors to 
make popular government a fact in the former empire of 
the Manchus. One of the problems that is confronting 
the administration of President Yuan Shi Kai is the 
growing rebellion in the province of Kiang-Si, where the 
removed governor, Hwang-Hsing, is leading a large in- 
surgent force against the republican authorities. It is 
believed that Hwang-Hsing’s ultimate purpose is to 
force the separation of his province, together with the 
provinces of Kwang-Tung, Kiang-Su, Fo-Kien, Sze- 
Chuen, Hu-Han, and Ngan-Whai, from the rest of the 
republic. This movement the authorities at Pekin are 
preparing to resist with all the resources at their com- 
mand, and President Yuan Shi Kai already is sending 
out military forces to cope with the rebels. It appears, 
however, that the task of restoring order will be extremely 
difficult. a3 


A SIGNIFICANT side-light upon the scope of the separatist 
movement in China is furnished by the charges made by 
Pekin, apparently detailed and circumstantial, that the 
activities of the Southern Confederacy are receiving 
material and moral aid from Japan. It is asserted in 
Pekin that the malcontents in the disaffected provinces 
are in close touch with Japanese agents, who are said to 
be fomenting sedition throughout the South. Japanese 
officers, it is further charged, are fighting on the side of 
the insurgents against the Northern forces in Kiang-Si. 
In this connection bitter feeling has been aroused in Pekin 
by a speech credited to the recently appointed Japanese 
minister to China, who is said to have expressed views 
openly hostile to the government to which he has been 
accredited, and the official press of China is demanding 
the withdrawal of the appointment. The Japanese 
government, however, has not taken official cognizance 
of the indiscretion attributed to. Enjiro Yamaza, who ex- 
pects to proceed soon to Pekin to take up his diplomatic 
duties. ; ~ : 


THE legislation putting in force the principle of a three- 
year term of service in the French army, which would have 
the effect of increasing the military strength of the repub- 
lic by one-third, was sanctioned by an overwhelming vote 

in the chamber of deputies last week. ‘The service will 
be lengthened by making the recruits available for mili- 
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tary duty at twenty years of age instead of twenty-one, 
as at present. A contributory cause of the ready com- 
pliance of the chamber with the wishes of the govern- 
ment is to be found in the most recent vital statistics of 
the republic, which show that the danger of depopulation 
as a result of the low birth-rate is increasing instead of 
diminishing. It is shown by these statistics that France, 
at its present rate of increase, cannot hope to rely upon an 
augmented population for its future military needs, and 
that the only source of additional personnel is the length- 
ened term of service. This sacrifice, however, will involve 
a serious diminution in educational and industrial re- 
sources of the country. 


THE latest peril which confronts Bulgaria in the disas- 
trous complications which have involved that country 
since the outbreak of hostilities with Greece and Servia 
is an invasion of Bulgaria proper by the Turkish forces. 
When the Turkish minister of war recently ordered a 
forward movement at the Tchatalja lines and on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, it was categorically stated by the 
Ottoman ambassador in Berlin that the operation contem- 
plated only the occupation of the territory up to the Enos- 
Midia line accorded to Turkey by the powers under the 
terms of the treaty of peace between Turkey and the late 
allies. The actual operations of the Turkish forces in 
Thrace, however, indicate that Turkey contemplates not 
only the seizure of Adrianople and the whole of Thrace 
conquered by Bulgarian arms, but also a violation of the 
original Bulgarian frontier, toward which the Turks are 
reported to be advancing by forced marches, without 
opposition from the Bulgarians, already sorely beset by 
the combined armies of the Greeks, the Servians, and the 
Roumanians. 


Brevities, 


The doors of opportunity are open wide for all young 
men and maidens who desire to attain to the benefits 
of the higher education. Provision has been made for 
them and is only waiting until they knock at the doors 
of colleges and universities. 


A writer in an evangelical paper maintains that the man 
who doesn’t subscribe to his denominational paper is 
“not only a dangerous heretic, but even worse than an 
infidel.’”’ Lest we should be misunderstood, we hasten 
to add that we consider such a statement rather extreme. 


The Unitarian Van Mission in England allows its out- 
of-doors audiences to ask questions, and finds frequent 
anxiety for information concerning the talking serpent in 
the Garden of Eden, the veracity of Balaam’s ass, the 
truth of the whale-and-Jonah incident, and other Old 
Testament marvels. 


“Ver heart is niver so full of its own worries that ye 
can’t care a little for thim of other people,” said Mrs. 
Shea over her washtub. ‘‘If ye crowd some of your own 
out, sure ’tain’t no great loss. Anny way, it ain’t empty- 
handed folks that’s hilpin’ others, if ye take notice; it’s 
thim with loads of their own.’’ ‘Then she went on wash- 
ing for her sick neighbor. 


Apropos of the discussion concerning “A Statement of 
Faith,’”’ it may be said that Rev. James Freeman Clarke 
never, of course, imposed his statement—‘‘The Father- 
hood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, the Leadership of 
Jesus, Salvation by Character, and the Progress of Man- 
kind Upward and Onward Forever’’—on any one. It 
simply spread like wild-fire as soon as stated, because 
people felt the need of just such a clear, brief, expression 
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of faith. It has helped many to see their way forward, 
and churches are likely to keep it in use until something 
better is offered. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Denominational Scholarship. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I have just been rereading the will of Rev. John Bamp- 
ton, Canon of Salisbury, on the foundation of which rests 
the famous Bampton Lectureship; and I have the earnest 
desire that some generous Unitarian should establish a 
like endowment for the broadening and enriching of 
theological scholarship in America, to be administered, 
say, by the dean and professor of the Harvard Divinity 
School. We have, and always have had, a group of the 
younger ministers who, because they are not brilliant and 
popular preachers, minister to the spiritual needs of small 
and obscure country parishes. Many of them have every 
quality demanded by sound and valuable scholarships. 
They have intellectual competency, intellectual honesty 
(a much rarer quality), and untiring patience in the 
pursuit of truth; and, when they are relieved from the 
ignoble and belittling labor of running church fairs, rum- 
mage sales, and other instrumentalities for the skilful 
extraction of the reluctant dollar, they will have much 
leisure. Suppose, then, one such man should be selected 
every year to prepare a dozen lectures upon some sub- 
ject of profound interest, demanding the most careful 
and conscientious research, these lectures to be given in 
the various theological schools, and then published in 
book form. Would it not tend to deepen and enrich our 
professional scholarships? Some of the men I have in 
mind would need to be assured of a modest sum for the 
purchase of books and to give them access to the best 
libraries. But, if some rich man or woman will endow 
such a lectureship with the fund of, say, $25,000, it could 
be amply provided for. 

Signs multiply that the religion of this land and the 
twentieth century is about to enter upon a new era. All 
honor to the noble and devoted young men who are 
creating “‘institutional’”’ churches and giving themselves 
to “‘social service.”” But they do not hold the key to 
the tremendous problems that confront this age. A new 
paganism has arisen above the horizon. In many of its 
aspects it is only the old paganism in a new dress. And, 
while it shows itself in the gluttonous commercialism of 
the ‘‘tired business man” and the spiritual hysteria of 
new fads and fancies in religion, it is also revealed in 
the quiet serenity and lofty spirit of a re-created stoicism, 
which is attempting to fashion the future without refer- 
ence to any form of recognized faith. ‘This marks the 
attitude of serious scientists, scholars, and thoughtful 
men of affairs. They will be satisfied with no philan- 
thropic substitute for clear thinking, and they are the 
men to reach whom the liberal faith has a most impera- 
tive duty, for they are the men who will shape the religious 
ideals of the next generation. 

Most sincerely, 
JOHN SNYDER. 

NANTUCKET, Mass. 


Meadville Appointments. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— : 

In a recent Meadville letter Prof. Bowen announced the 
appointment of the Rev. Robert J. Hutcheon of Toronto 
as Professor of the Philosophy and Psychology of Religion. 
I take pleasure in announcing further that at an adjourned 
meeting of the board of trustees two other appointments 
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were made which will, I think, be of interest to the 
Register. 

The first of these was that of Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer 
as Acting Professor of Sociology and Ethics for the coming 
year. The Hackley Professorship has been vacant since 
the lamented death of Prof. Gilman a year and a half 
ago, and the school has been fortunate in securing the 
services of Mrs. Spencer. She is too familiar a figure on 
the lecture platform and in public assemblies, as well as 
in the pulpit, to need a biographical sketch. Her name 
is already intimately associated with causes with which 
successive graduates of the Meadville Theological School 
are certain to be identified. It is the belief of the trus- 
tees that she will be able to point the way to that more 
intimate relation between the church and social better- 
ment which many earnest men and women are passion- 
ately seeking. 

To take up the work laid down by Prof. Smith, the 
trustees have chosen Prof. Leroy Waterman, a man 
whose name has thus far been unknown to most of the 
readers of the Register. Dr. Waterman has been for ten 
years Professor of Hebrew and Oriental History in Hiills- 
dale College. Already a student of the Old Testament 
and History of Religions at the universities of Berlin and 
Oxford when he began his work of teaching, he has had 
ample opportunity to continue his studies since that time 
in Chicago and London while on a leave of absence from 
Hillsdale as fellow of the University of Chicago. At the 
age of thirty-seven he has won conspicuous success as a 
teacher, and as a scholar he has won the enthusiastic 
commendation of professors in three great universities. 
During the last six years Meadville has had in Prof. 
Henry Preserved Smith a distinguished scholar and a 
teacher of rare ability. It is the highest compliment that 
can be paid to Dr. Waterman that he is deemed by those 
who know him best a worthy successor to Dr. Smith. 

FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH. 


‘The Weirs Meetings. 
To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

So many people have written to me regarding certain 
features of the program at The Weirs that it seems to me 
advisable to state how that program was made up. To 
avoid frequent meetings, each member of the Board of 
Directors was given some portion to arrange. My part 
was to provide six lectures on Religious Education, to be 
given on succeeding forenoons. ‘This I did, and this is 


the only part of the program with which I have had any- 
thing to do. WiiiiaAM I. LAWRANCE. 


Memories of an Old First Church. 


BY CHARLES H. LYTILE. 


In stateliness of situation the old church is quite a 
proper citadel of that pristine Plymouth spirit to which it 
is a grand-daughter. The sight of it is constantly before 
my mind,—a hilltop ever windy, a common dotted with 
robust pines, a sunny graveyard filled with slabs already 
fallen or now toppling, and in the centre of it all the white 
Doric meeting-house with its symmetrical belfry. The 
charm of the picture is perennial, whether one comes up 
the road on a brilliant night and is awed by the dignity 
of the belfry silhouetted in gray against the deep blue 
sky or whether one saunters across the common on a 
sultry summer afternoon, past town hall, high school, and 
library, and marvels at the cool serenity of the white 
fagade against the background of pines and cedars. 
Cathedral of pomp and rite, shrine of cult and mystery, 
it never was and never could be: temple of grand and 
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simple sincerity, so far as our human power prevails, 
it has always been. - 

Like many sister churches of those elder days, when, 
to reapply the words of George Fox, ‘‘truth brake forth 
in America,” the First Church has become the outward 
and visible sign of countless traditions and anecdotes. 
The process of change from square meeting-house and 
throne-like pulpit to present usages was not to our church 
peculiar. But the pageant of the years has assumed 
various aspects as it has passed around and in and out 
of the great doorway. Stories of early pastors are many 
and pungent. ‘The first minister was a stanch Calvinist. 
Under him the first structure was raised with explicit 
directions “to collor the squar part of the belfrie and 
cannopie with Spanish Brown and oyl,” and duly to 
provide “‘ye womens’ stares and ye mens’ stares”’ (the 
latter a useless precaution?). His sttccessor was a man 
of great Hebrew learning, also of extreme absent-minded- 
ness. It is told of him that he once drove home from the 
conference at Hingham with the wrong horse, and never 
realized his error until the irate owner appeared next day. 
He rebuked the affected apologies of an ancient hostess 
who deprecated her ‘“‘very poor apple pie’’ by remarking 
dryly that ‘‘he indeed never ate poor apple pie!’’ and his 
well-treasured comment upon a young theolog’s sermon 
was that “its porch [7.e., introduction] was bigger than 
the house.” 

But that for which the régime of this worthy divine is 
most justly famed is the singing quarrel. Our church’s 
peculiar variation upon this sacred and universal expe- 
rience is that the minister had a dog which always came 
to church and lay at the foot of the pulpit, but on the 
Sunday when the quarrel was at its climax (‘‘deaconing”’ 
versus congregational paraphrasing) he began to bark 
furiously. Exit canine! 

The close of his pastorate brings us to the series of pre- 
Revolutionary town meetings held in the meeting-house. 
The excitement of the people may be inferred from the 
recorded injunction: “The citizens shall be seated except 
when preparing to give in their Votes; they shall none 
of them sit on the tops of the benches or pews!” 

The most glorious event in the annals of the town was 
enacted under the roof ofthe meeting-house. It was 
preluded by a town meeting of 1765, in which, on account 
of the Stamp Act, the colonists threatened Britain with 
revolution! Public opinion was stirred to a high pitch. 
On a Sunday evening in October the citizens assembled 
in the church, and by the light of a few flickering candles 
passed a resolution that the introduction of the act be 
postponed until from King and Parliament, ‘‘who wish 
neither the death nor the loss of their colonies,’ should 
be obtained “an answer of peace.’’ King and Parlia- 
ment, however, did not see it that way. Oppressions 
accumulated until 1772, when our former fellow-citizens 
came together to issue what is probably the “first public 
manifesto’’ contemplating independence put forth by an 
American assembly. A more statesmanlike document 
could scarce be imagined: “‘Resolved that if the meas- 
ures so justly complained of by this province be per- 
sisted in, and enforced by fleets and armies they must— 
we think of it with pain—they will in a little time issue 
in the total dissolution of the union between mother 
country and the colonies to the infinite loss of the former 
and regret of the latter.” 

Few documents of to-day can match this in poise, ele- 
gance, force. How typical of the Puritan character! 
Henry M. Stanley used to say that what a country needed 
was ‘“‘mind, morals, and muscle.’’ I think we find these 
_ equal and proportionate in the Bay Colony churchmen 
of old,—not one stinted. Shrewdness, s squareness, mas- 
parece, —a trait of solidity that saved their liberalism 
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from diffidence or evasiveness, their education from 
dilettantism, their prosperity from effeteness. The typ- 
ical Puritan appeals to me as a serene balance between 
bigoted liberalism and domineering good-will. Of all 
artistic representations, St. Gaudens’s statue of Deacon 
Samuel Chapin best materializes this antinomy,—stal- 
wart, mortal serious, high and lifted up. It is with some- 
thing more than pride that our First Church cherishes 
a photograph of that statue. If, in the present quasi- 
revival of Congregationalism through Dr. Gordon’s zeal, 
we could assume more of this bigoted liberalism, we should 
have in the world at large far less bigotry, far more lib- 
eralism, and an accepted reverence for the work and will 
of the Puritan. 

The nineteenth century was scarcely less eventful than 
the preceding. From 1808 to 1834 the separation of 
Church from State grew apace. If in 1810 the parish asked 
the town to remove its stock of powder from the meeting- 


“house, in 1834 the town refused longer to furnish financial 


““sinews of war’’ to the parish. Perhaps, however, the 
most interesting episode of the century was the organ 
quarrel. ‘To use an ancient jest, the presentation of the 
organ to the church in 1864 was more productive of dis- 
cord than of harmony. The Parish Committee, who 
tried to decide correctly, felt themselves aggrieved by 
the defection of several prominent members. So in their 
report for 1869 occurs the following rebuke: ‘‘we are 
satisfied to take the lowest seat in the synagog and labor 
as best we can; but we cannot afford to leave the ancient 
citadell, the honored temple where our Fathers loved to 
worship. For the sake of the few ancient patriarchs who 
love to view it from afar, and for those who enter its 
portals for Christian consolation and strength in their 
declining years will we sustain it.” 

The writer senses in this pithy outburst an irony, 
a pathos, and a loyalty that render it perfectly unique. 
Needless to say, the organ remained, and still serves 
us; and remain also certain venerable patriarchs who 
love to view ‘‘the ancient citadell” from afar.’ In fact, the 
apathy of the latter might finally have been fatal, had 
not—memorable fact!—the parish admitted women to 
membership in 1875. 

So much for items of interest that the church annals 
preserve for us. Tradition has embalmed many more. 
For instance, there is a gruesome incident of years ago: 
How, during a parish meeting, a certain horse, supposedly 
well hitched, broke loose and ran off in the darkness. 
For days thereafter search was made, and testimony was 
gathered that no galloping horse had been heard. All 
traces led to no result. The mystery deepened and 
persisted. In the Middle Ages it would have received 
diabolical embellishments, but with us, zlluminati, it 
remained a dark conjecture only. After many years 
the dénouement: In an almost impenetrable swamp, 
wedged between tree-trunks, were found the skeleton of 
the horse and the dilapidated buggy. 

Another anecdote of uncanny purport is that of a 
deacon of the church who went to hear George White- 
field preach, returned home a violent lunatic, and for 
twenty years was chained to a scantling in the chamber 
of his farm-house. Staple and chain remained for a 
century to attest the tragedy and check the progress of 
revivalism in our countryside. 

Ministerial anecdotes are always greatly relished and 
tenaciously transmitted. One shepherd there was who 
used extravagant ‘‘pulpit handkerchiefs” (whatever they 
may be), and combined this eccentricity with prayers 
so long ‘‘that they would have wearied a follower of the 
prophet.’’ Another pastor took a notion to prorogue 
the grocery store cracker-barrel senate, which discoursed 
gossip from morn to dewy eve. His method was genial, 
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but trenchant. Thrice daily he went to the store and 
gravely shook hands and gravely greeted the brethren 
personally. In three days the disgusted wiseacres were 
refugees from such drastic cordiality. Another minister, 
a fledgling from the West, came, stayed one day, and 
departed in a storm of homesickness. And a fourth— 
roystering genius—grew so disgusted with the meagre 
results of the deliberate strokes of the veteran bell-ringer 
that he personally attempted a reform, but inadvertently 
rang the bell at the regular fire-alarm tempo, and was 
rewarded by a congregation eager for excitement rather 
than for spiritual edifying, and not at all grateful. 

So far as I am aware, the only serious theological con- 
troversy in the church (there were always parish sepa- 
ratists!) was caused by the introduction of sweetened water 
in the eucharist during the temperance campaign of the 
thirties. A conservative deacon arose in great scorn: 
“When you improve on the Lord Jesus Christ, I leave 
you to your devices!’’ and did forthwith and thereafter 
depart the congregation of visible saints. Which should 
we chiefly admire,—the good deacon’s sense of esthetic 
fitness or the magnificent practical earnestness of the 
reformers? 

We have had almost every variety of reformer. There 
have been those who thundered against orthodox “‘super- 
stitions,’”’ when, as a matter of fact, there hardly could 
be a land of saner convictions and greater neighborliness; 
or against moral flagitiousness in a land of plain living and 
high thinking, if ever such land there be; or against 
tenement evils and the ilk in a hamlet of a hundred single 
farm-houses! Well, the experience is amusing, and, what 
is more, has taught us of the First Church two elemental 
truths :— 

In the first place, the unity of mankind in sympathy 
and co-operation, not its diremption by denunciation and 
philippics, must be the basis, as it is the goal, of all 
social idealism. Ferrero says in his great book on Rome 
that nothing was so conspicuous during the year preceding 
the Proscription of the Triumvirs than the inclination of 

» everybody to call everybody else selfish and cruel. Unless 
the appeal of the reformer takes for granted that very 
dependable trait in man,—his essential sympathy,—then 
the results of the reformer who maligns or denies this 
sympathy will be worse than useless; for Utopia’s one 
foundation is the ingrained spirit and incessant motive 
of the brotherhood of man. Socrates’ boast of being the 
gadfly of Athens is all right, if the gadfly were good- 
natured and tolerant; but, for a bitter and spiteful gadfly, 
I have only zeal for a fly crusade. 

Another lesson we have learned is that, when any one 
preaches co-operation and comity to us, he must exemplify 
it. We put ourselves in the place of the people of Nine- 
veh. What must they have thought when, after Jonah 
had thrilled them into a common inspiration to brace 
up and do better, he failed to turn in and help with the 
process, but went off and sulked! How well we remember 
the ministers who secured us the clock, who planted our 
pine-trees, and who started our library. When our 
spiritual leader himself fails in the beautiful spirit of 
“working together,’’ we are inclined, as in the case of 
Jonah and God, to attribute it to egoism and to quote 
the old verse in this fashion: ‘A prophet is not without 
honor in his own country—unless he is conceited!”’ 

How confident, even jubilant, we are of the future of 
the First Church! We look forward to the return of the 
time when all the seats in our hallowed meeting-house 
will again be occupied by the earnest folk of the vicinity. 
‘The great day lies ahead, not behind. But we know this 
will never be until all have learned to rely upon the 
sacredness of the human bond as well as the mysteries of 
the Divine Fatherhood for our covenant. Consciously 
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or not, our forefathers had well learned the inestimable 
holiness of the group consciousness of man, and put it 
into those golden words: ‘‘We covenant with God and 
with one another and do solemnly bind ourselves to walk 
together in all His ways.’’ ‘Therefore, though we love to 
hoard the memories of the First Church, we like better to 
anticipate its future,—a temple set upon a hill to which 
multitudes shall gather, to eat of its bread of human 
brotherhood and to drink of its waters of reverence for 
Life and the Living One:— 

“Mother, I— 

Mother I willbe, 
Ere ye die 
Hear! O sons at sea! 


“Shall I fall— 
Leave my flock of graves? 
Not for all 
You rebelling waves! 


“T stand fast! 
Let the waters cry 
( To eternity: 
Here I last!” 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


A “Port.” 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


On the outskirts of the beautiful old town of Ridge- 
field, Conn., while driving through the shaded lanes 
and on well oiled roads, under magnificent trees, one’s 
tranquillity is suddenly enlivened and idle curiosity 
aroused by a singular sign on a turn of the road,— 


‘THE PORT OF MISSING MEN.” 


What does it promise or suggest? A deep and quiet 
lake for fishermen? A refreshing club for clubmen? 
A last resting-place for weary men? Let us explore and 
find out. * 

We wend our way up a gradual ascent with most at- 
tractive views of distant hills, alluring vales in sunshine 
and shadow, past groups of gay golden rod and asters, 
wide fields of daisies, soft purple thistles on the road- 
side. , 

When the idle curiosity seems to be gratified with 
the beauties of nature, another small sign is seen, equally 
mysterious in such high altitude,— 


“TO THE TEA HOUSE.” 


This proves tempting and indiscriminating. Women 
take tea more readily than “‘missing men.” 

So on we go, and soon wind around a curve at the top 
of this high hill, directly to the hospitable veranda of 
‘The Tea House,’ a most delightful place to fully enjoy 
the vast panorama above and below us. 

To the north-west the Catskill range of mountains, to 
the North the Berkshire Hills, below two lovely lakes, 
reflecting ‘‘Heaven’s blue dome,” and the idly floating 
lilies on its surface. 

Here and there we catch a glimpse of the fagade or 
tower of some fine residence, certainly as charming a 
view and “‘port”’ as any one could imagine or desire. 

The ‘‘Tea House” is a model of its kind, with long 
verandas, partly enclosed, around a large lunch room 
with many small tables neatly laid, each with a vase 
of artistically arranged wild or garden flowers,—a menu 
fully equal to city tastes and prices. 

The attention of the proprietress is most exemplary. 
When all this had been enjoyed, we were asked to register 
at her desk. Upon our earnest questioning, we were 
told, ‘No, it is not to advertise the place, but to give 
pleasure and benefit to nature-lovers, and is the gift 
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of two gentlemen of New York, who own 3,000 acres 
and would not sell one.’ 

All are welcome until eight p.m., after which none.are 
received nor remain. ‘ 

Now our “tranquillity,” “idle curiosity,’ temptation, 
enjoyment, and benefit were welded into heartiest thanks 
and praise as we drove down the other side of this semi- 
mountain. 

We felt almost anything was less grievous than missing 
mast sPort.”” 
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This Hour. 


Lord, make me meet to master common things, 
Strong for the strife renewed each opening day. 
Teach me that worthy victory may be won 
On fields obscure, by souls too spent to pray. 


Bid me to know the moments as they rise 
Full-draught with meanings of the life divine; 
Teach me the lesson of the present power, 
That present calm and conquest may be mine. 


Loose me from all that hinders in the past, 
Nor let me fear the future’s frowning brow. 
To use the utmost gifts of grace and love 
There is no moment for my soul but Now. 
—Grace Duffield Goodwin. 


The Wild Berry Patch. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


There are certain presents Nature seems to throw into 
our lap as extras, things not expected and not deserved, 
but given over and above the bargain. Such is the even- 
ing purple and crimson, the morning rose and gold, the 
tints of wild flowers and their odors, the silver sheen of 
moonlight, the sparkle and happy gleam of stars, rain- 
drops hanging upon the sheen of grass and leaves and 
catching the sun’s iridescence,—indeed, all beauty and 
charm, the overplus of Nature’s beneficence that she 
seems to spill and scatter with a lavish hand. 

So one thinks of the wild fruits of the field as over and 
above what might have been looked for from a good, 
frugal, saving nature-mother,—something lavished just to 
give delight to birds and the young of the human species. 
If you were country born and bred, you can appreciate 
the gift Nature made you in youth, can taste with Thoreau 
the exquisite tang and aroma of fruit snatched by the 
road, in the forest clearing, on the rough hillside or the 
solitary meadow. Its sweetness was enhanced by the 
fact that it was not earned by labor and the sweat of 
the brow, but was a largess to the idle, sauntering, roving 
girl and boy. 

Has anything since ever caused you such exquisite de- 
light as the unexpected finding in childhood of a great 
patch of luscious wild strawberries? This delectable fruit 
must now have failed in the land except in very remote 
places in the mountains or shut-in valleys. It belonged 
to an early time of careless, generous farming, when the 
owner of the soil did not put up big trespass boards or 
set the dog on intruders who trampled his grass. What 
was the gold of the millionaire compared with the finding 
of “‘a thick spot’’ where the ambrosial fruit reddened the 
ground, standing lifted on its pretty stalk with a fra- 
grance and a flavor peculiar to itself, which the cultivated 
berry, big, rotund, bursting with juice, has lost? It is 
the spicery, the delicate wild touch that the first gardener 
gave to his fruits, and which is sacrificed when man seeks 
to improve on nature. 

It was only when the country was poor, the population 


scanty, that this fruit was most prized,—the early primi- 
_ tive times when the mountain glades and clearings were 
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crimson with the berry, and the happy child sat like a 
ground-bird in among the grasses, fingers and lips stained 
with the pretty fruit; for who could resist tasting at the 
feast while the berries went pit-a-pat in the little pail? 
I remember such a meadow, remote, secluded, hidden 
away as if purposely to prepare a great surprise, and 
revealed to me by chance. It was a three-cornered clear- 
ing, partially surrounded by a dense and dark wood, and 
opening to blue hills and streams like some vale in Ar- 
cady. White clouds sailed high, great ash-trees, maples, 
and birches made dense shade projecting over half this 
little paradise garden and spreading delicious coolness. 
Flocks of bobolinks swung on the tall grasses and thrilled 
the air with their songs. One crept to the thick straw- 
berry beds as if about to perform some mystic spell. A 
word, a breath, one felt, would profane the perfect place 
dedicated to beauty and peace, like a perpetual Sunday 
filled with bird-music and the murmur of streams. Mem- 
ory brings back the vision of that perfect place, so sweet, 
lovely, secluded, out of the world, with sheep-bells sound. 
ing in among the hills and the wind*sighing in the tree- 
tops. 

In the old times, life was safe, secure for children in 
such desert places. The little berry-pickers went every- 
where over the wide, open country, fearless and unafraid. 
Snakes could not terrify, nor even the cattle in an occa- 
sional field that stopped grazing and stood eying the 
intruder with their large bovine gaze. The feast of the 
berry taken in that lonely, lovely place was like eating 
out of the hand of Nature and drinking of her cup. 

The red raspberry follows forest fires, and springs up 
abundantly between the charred stumps and blackened, 
scorched trees. How the seeds get there, or whether they 
have been lying ages in the ground, is one of Nature’s 
secrets. [he pleasant berry travels in its own way, and 
spreads a feast in desolate places for birds, bees, and poor 
humans, and, in the words of the psalmist, ‘‘He prepareth 
a table in the wilderness.’’ Honey of the rock and wine 
of the wild berry are not wanting. ‘This goodness and 
bounty of the earth, this superfluity of benevolence, surely 
call for gratitude,—grace before partaking of Nature’s 
dainties. 

The blackcap, or black raspberry, is the aristocratic 
member of the family. It abjures wildness and rough 
places, and loves pleasant roadsides and the corners of 
meadows between stone walls or fences. It is a clean, 
nice plant, displaying its dainty thimbles to the delighted 
eyes of children. Memory comes of a child of six just 
tall enough to reach the topmost spray of a black rasp- 
berry bush, who, clad in a pink sunbonnet and a faded 
blue gingham frock, came to seek a certain blackcap 
bush she knew in the meadow. Slyly she crept through 
the tall grass that concealed her head lest her tiny foot- 
steps might be traced by trampled blades, but more than 
all not to disturb the lark on its nest, into which she had 
once peeped in the absence of the mother, to count the 
speckled eggs. Great nut-trees in mid-meadow spread 
their arms abroad and cast a shadow solid as night, while 
the grass rippled like pale sea water in the breeze. 

The little girl plucked along spear of timothy, the long 
head covered with its fine bloom, and, finding the black- 
cap bush thickly covered with the glistening black fruit, 
she plucked and strung the berries on the grass stalk. 
The task finished, all the berries secured, she crept through 
the fence, carefully carrying her treasure, passed a little 
wood, and came to a strait clearing and an old stone 
cottage, where a few phlox and lady-slippers grew under 
the window. Up the narrow path she trotted, opened 
the door, and stole into a room where an old dame lay 
on a high bed, propped on pillows,—a wan, wasted, little 
old woman, wearing a great cap with wide borders,—and 
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beside her sat her lame daughter, herself an ancient. 
The child placed the berries in the old lady’s hand, and 
the little old invalid took her in her arms and kissed her. 
She had been naughty and played truant from school, 
to visit her old friend, and now the child, who is an old 
woman herself, cherishes the memory of that day, though 
the meadow and the larks, the fence corner, the stone 
cottage, and the dear old dame are all gone; but never 
does she see blackcaps in the stall of a- stuffy market 
but the memory comes back to her as a picture. 

But the mountain blueberry is perhaps the most 
poetical and delightful of all our wild fruits. It is a true 
highlander, and will not grow on low levels or it degen- 
erates there into the tame huckleberry. It is flavored 
by the mountain tang of wildness, sweetened by the air 
of high places, smiled on by the sun piercing pine woods, 
glinting on blue peaks burnishing the eternal snows. 
On the rocky path where the mountain rises straight 
before you, and you cling to bushes and tree roots and 
projecting stones, how cheerily the brave climber greets 
you, and seems to invite to rest and refreshment! The 
tastiness of the blueberry under the sky is a thing apart, 
like the sparkle on spring water and the note of the 
hermit-thrush. Its aroma disappears when it is served 
up to you on the boarding-house table. To know it in 
perfection, you must eat ‘‘off the bush,” with the flavoring 
of mountain air, the smell of pines and sweet-fern, the 
inspiration of the Wanderlust leading to unexpected joys. 
The little blueberry trots along beside you, and seems 
to say, ‘“‘Eat of me that has the blood of nature in me for 
your strengthening.” 

These are the blessed days we remember in our youth, 
when we lay in tumbled grass fields, among the mowers 
and rakers, and read old*fairy tales and munched green 
apples, or dozed on the grass under orchard trees or gazed 
at the clouds moving slowly among the branches over- 
head, and dreamed of what we would do and be in the 
great days to come,—the idle, irresponsible, lazy time, when 
we were not yet weaned from the old mother, but partook 
of her milk, and skipped with young lambs and foolish, 
barking dogs, and were friends with the calf, and the long- 
legged colt and the rabbit that burrowed under the barn, 
and, when we heard people speak of the sad thing they 
called ‘‘life,’’ we wondered what was the meaning of the 
word. 


Little Meannesses. 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


It may not be ethically sound, but it seems to be natu- 
rally human to respect a burglar more than a sneak 
thief. Of course, it is for the protection of society that 
the criminal informer should be allowed to turn state’s 
evidence and escape the just penalty of his offences, but 
a normal man cannot avoid despising the man who avails 
himself of that legal privilege. Generous natures have an 
instinctive detestation of any form of meanness. 

We are led to these reflections by the public statement 
that some of the proprietors of leading hotels in our great 
metropolis actually force their employees to share with 
them the tips they receive from the travelling public. 
Of course, the tipping system isa public nuisance, tolerated 
because comparatively few people object to pay a rea- 
sonable fee to an attentive and courteous servant who has 
greatly increased the comfort and convenience of the ser- 
vice rendered, but to discover, after paying frequently un- 
reasonable rates for hotel accommodations, that one is 
subject to a secret tariff levied through the servants is 
intolerable. The same method negatively applied pre- 
vails in the entire sleeping-car system. The travelling 
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public not only pays an exorbitant price for sleeping 
accommodations, but it adds to a meanly insufficient 
wage-fund. The payment of fair wages would soon tend 
to make such, servants treat all whom they serve with 
courteous impartiality. 

Perhaps the root of the trouble may be that in a coun- 
try where there are no legally recognized social distinc- 
tions there is no method of showing social superiority 
except by the lavish use of money. With all its obvious 
defects, the caste system does produce an order of gentle- 
men whose distinction does not depend upon the dollar 
mark. Fortunately, that distinction may exist in an 
absolute democracy. When did the world ever produce 
finer gentlemen than those that graced the earlier years 
of our republic? What court in Europe could present 
more polished, graceful, dignified, and distinguished gen- 
tlemen than Washington, Hamilton, Clay, Franklin, and 
in the latter day Charles Sumner and Robert E. Lee? 
In general esteem they were disqualified neither by their 
poverty nor the humbleness of their origin. A cynical 
writer says, ‘“No man is a hero to his valet.” A wiser 
man says, ‘That is because he is a valet.” In this com- 
mercial age our younger generation is being subtly, per- 
haps unconsciously, trained to recognize only the dollar. 
distinction, and, therefore, it is not strange that the 
humbler and less instructed classes who fill the ranks of 
unskilled labor should only show deference to the man 
of money. 


Spiritual Life. 


Life is short, and we have never too much time for 
gladdening the hearts of those who are travelling the dark 
journey with us. Oh, be swift to love, make haste to be 
kind!—Amiel’s Journal. 


God’s translation of our beautiful past years into 
memory and hop’ is not the best that he can do, that he 
and we can do together. He can translate them, we can 
translate them, into good resolve-—John W. Chadwick. 


wv 


If you have chosen to do the base act, you are base. 
If you obey, there is no halt or hesitation in the reward. 
The good thing that you have done, that you are. From 
that moment you are stronger, truer, more helpful.— 
Oscar McCulloch. 

Pd 


Pleasant it is to entertain the picture of ourselves in 
some future scene, planning wisely, feeling nobly, and 
executing with the holy triumph of the will; but it is a 
different thing, not in the green avenues of the future, 
but in the hot dust of the present moment, to do the 
duty that waits and wants us.—/James Martineau. 


al 


However well and happy and successful we may be, 
sorrow and pain are never far away, and the world-pain 
is everywhere; and there is no peace or joy for us at any 
time, however bright and prosperous our own affairs, if 
we cannot feel that in and through and over all the sick- 
ness, sorrow, pain, and loss, and shame, and sin, there is 
the Eternal Goodness.—John White Chadwick. 


ad 


Like all the noblest things, Christian life is only a hard 
service to those who serve it grudgingly. Take hold of 
it hesitatingly, and, like a nettle, it seems all prickles and 
stings, all restraints and sacrifices. But take hold of it 
with the grasp of resolute, fearless purpose, and it will 
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answer back like the strengthening and cheering hand of 
a friend. Face it manfully, and it is full of blessing. 
Stand for it openly, and it makes the way clear and the 
heart strong.—Brooke Herford. 


Was Jesus Crucified? 


BY REV. THEODORE D. BACON. 


Was Jesus crucified? ‘This question is seriously put by 
Prof. Preserved Smith of Amherst in the last number of 
the Hibbert Journal. He urges that the Gospels as we 
have them are all written under the influence of Paul, 
to whom the idea of a crucified and risen Saviour was the 
central point of the Gospel. But Paul knew nothing of 
Jesus directly and cared little for any event in his life 
except his death and resurrection. His home in Tarsus 
was also the home of the worship of ‘‘two principal deities 

. commonly called the Father and the Son, and... 
the death by fire and the resurrection of the latter were 
annually celebrated: ... this was but one form of similar 
wide-spread cults.”” On the other hand, the oldest source 
of the Gospels, known as Q, shows no acquaintance with 
the passion, though written a generation after its sup- 
posed date. Nor is there any reference to it in the Jewish- 
Christian Epistle of James, though it would seem to have 
been inevitable in such a passage as verse 10. Prof. 
Smith contends that this, and not merely the question 
of keeping the law of Moses, was the fundamental issue 
between Paul and Peter, and that the sayings of Peter in 
the Gospels against the passion and Jesus’ condemnation 
of him for them are really but the echo of the controversy 
between Peter and Paul. Acknowledging that the silence 
of Q and of James and Paul’s lack of interest in the life 
of Jesus are difficult to explain, and that the Gospels as 
we have them were greatly influenced by Paul’s teaching, 
there are also difficulties of great weight on the other side. 
Ts it conceivable, for instance, that Paul in the face of eye- 
witnesses could have maintained so huge an invention, 
and imposed it on his followers? Is it conceivable that 
he should so constantly have harped on the crucifixion 
and on his controversies with othet Christians without 
once referring to the fact that the men who had known 
Jesus “after the flesh” knew nothing of his crucifixion? 
Is it conceivable that Peter, after discovering Paul to be 
either intensely self-deluded on this cardinal point or else 
a monumental liar, should have given him the right hand 
of fellowship and have accorded to him the mission to the 
Gentiles? ‘The difficulties which Prof. Smith sets forth 
remain, but his explanation raises far greater ones. 


Business is Business and Other Fallacies. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


Has the popular adage been a help or a hindrance to man 
in his upward climb? A wise proverb is often stimulat- 
ing, consolatory, and a source of strength to the earnest 
striver after excellence; but it also at times serves as a 
cheaply available paregoric to the pangs of the conscience- 
stricken sinner. ‘‘ Discretion is the better part of valor” 

_ has more than once been made to do duty as an excuse 
for an unheroic course of conduct; ‘‘Take no thought for 
the morrow” is quoted as a sufficient justification of 
improvidence; Burke’s immortal dictum, ‘‘There is a 
limit at which forbearance ceases to be a virtue,” can 
easily be cited by any one addicted to explosions of wrath; 

_“Heaven’s help is better than early rising’’ comes nat- 

urally to the tongue of the easy-going Sancho Panza; 

“Charity begins at home” justifies to himself the nig- 
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gard’s refusal to contribute toward a worthy cause; and 
“My country, right or wrong,” is supposed to whitewash 
almost any act of national turpitude. 

The air of self-righteousness with which a threadbare 
maxim or proverb is often quoted in defence of a mean 
or selfish or cruel course of action would be comical if it 
were not so contemptible. ‘‘Business is business,” says 
the trader as he drives a hard bargain and perhaps loses 
a customer as well as a friend, and he glows with a sense 
of having heroically sacrificed an imagined soft-hearted- 
ness to the upholding of his country’s commercial insti- 
tutions. Two young men, college classmates and good 
friends, once formed a partnership and went into business 
together. One was generous, large-hearted, unsuspi- 
cious, eager to spend himself for their joint good, and 
little attentive to the conventions and formalities of com- 
mercial practice. The other was observant of the letter, 
scandalized by any little irregularity of procedure, any 
short cut to a desirable end, and quite honestly proud, in 
his somewhat dull and prosy fashion, of his strict conform- 
ity to precedent, however stupid and needless and un- 
suited to the case in hand. ‘These differences of temper- 
ament had been no serious obstacle to the young men’s 
friendship, but had instead tended to make each of them 
all the more interesting to the other, so long as they met 
simply as friends. When, however, there came the strain 
of daily association in a common task, where one was 
disposed to scorn as unworthy all the little safeguards to 
fair play and square dealing which the other prided him- 
self on regarding as of the utmost importance, an early 
rupture was the inevitable sequel. Slow of intellect and 
a pedant in morals, the less pliant member in this part- 
nership, with his fondness for the phrase, ‘‘Business is 
business,’ soon brought the business of that firm to a 
standstill, though, of course, he attributed this unhappy 
issue entirely to what he called his partner’s lack of 
method. If he had been willing to mingle friendship 
with business instead of counting it a virtue to keep the 
two strictly separate and to assume an attitude of some- 
thing like cold distrust, the probability is that the house 
would have prospered. 

The number of lives that have been warped in youth 
by a zealous but unsympathetic application of the adage, 
‘““As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined,” or by paying 
too great heed to the warning, ‘Spare the rod and spoil 
the child,’ will never be known. ‘The degeneration of 
the adage into the fallacy is as inevitable as it is for most 
of us to find it easier to follow a rule blindly than to dis- 
cern the true nature and bearings of each case as it arises. 

A good woman of our acquaintance, a widow of capa- 
bility and energy, living in a New England village, used 
to have a houseful of paying guests whom she kept in a 
state of mingled amusement and irritation by some of 
her rules for the guidance of their conduct. By one of 
these laws it was forbidden to enter the house by that 
most obvious and natural and convenient of entrances, 
the front door, inasmuch as on rainy days the front hall 
carpet was in danger of having its purity stained with 
mud; and, in order to preclude this dreadful possibility, 
every one was required to cultivate the side-door habit 
in dry weather as well as wet. ‘“‘We must have certain 
rules, you know,” was the landlady’s all-sufficient justi- 
fication of her policy and of her policemanship whenever 
she caught and reprimanded a boarder stealing in by the 
sacred front door on a perfectly dry day and in -circum- 
stances that made excusable the taking of the shortest 
possible route. A very few dollars a year for the occa- 
sional removal of misplaced particles of matter and the 
renewal of door-mat and carpet would have saved hundreds 
of dollars’ worth of lost time and temper in that house- 
hold. ‘A penny saved is a penny earned” was probably 
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the much-misapplied maxim that dictated this taboo of 
the front door except as a means of egress; for it freely 
opened to speed the parting, however reluctantly to wel- 
come the coming guest, which was manifestly impolitic 
as well as inhospitable in this instance. 

Doubtless the most inapt and ineffectual use of proverbs 
and maxims is that in which the beholder of others’ 
misfortunes indulges for the intended benefit of the suf- 
ferers. As Shakespeare makes the father of slandered 
Hero exclaim in his grief, ‘‘”Tis all men’s office to speak 
patience to those that wring under the load of sorrow, 
but no man’s virtue nor sufficiency to be so moral when 
he shall endure the like himself.’”’ When the exemplary 
George Herbert, in the confident wisdom of his twenty- 
eight years, sent to his mother on her bed of pain, from 
which she was hardly to rise again, that letter of intended 
comfort which is printed in full in Walton’s biography 
of the man, he permitted himself a free use of rather 
unctuous platitude that cannot fail to stir a little harmless 
amusement in the present-day reader. “What,” he asks, 
in the ease of dressing-gown and slippers and cushioned 
arm-chair, as one may imagine, “what hath affliction 
grievous in it, more than for a moment? or why should 
our afflictions here have so much power or boldness as 
to oppose the hope of our joys hereafter?—Madam, as 
the earth is but a point in respect of the heavens, so 
are earthly troubles compared to heavenly joys.” ‘Toward 
the end of his letter the pious son exhorts her who bore 
him to rejoice in her afflictions and to “be careful of 
nothing.” How much this beautifully worded epistle 
availed to ease the mother’s sufferings can only be sur- 
mised. ‘That it was a very considerable help to the son 
in bearing those pains, we can readily believe. 

Well might it be if all were as honest with themselves 
in the use of proverbs and maxims and Biblical quota- 
tions as was the old negro (mentioned in Mrs. Pickett’s 
“Bugles of Gettysburg’’) who, conscious of his besetting 
sin, used to declare, ‘A lie is a abomination to de Lord, 
and a ve’y present help in time of trouble.” 


Wealth and Worship. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


It is not that business men have no time to attend 
mid-week prayer-meetings. ‘This is a mere bagatelle, 
worthy only of a church given over to formalism. ‘There 
are many wordless prayers that are worthy. It is rather 
that the absorption of modern wealth-getting shuts out 
a contemplation of the spiritual. 

Not even here are we ready tocondemn. ‘The constant 
beneficences of wealth that show an appreciation of the 
sacred trust which it imposes, where they are from the 
heart, show a sublime appeal to the good, which is holy 
prayer. More than this, a sense of the benefits which 
commerce confers upon the human race, when it flowers 
into that conduct of business, which recognizes the com- 
mon rights of men, breathes a spirit of adoration which is 
prayer. Beside these things the solemn sitting through 
wordy invocations is a small matter. 

One can make life a prayer without uttering a single 
petition. And the life that is thus lived not only exalts 
the man, but lifts his fellows. Better a meeting together 
to discuss the things of uplift than fervent pleas for 
blessings not always deserved. 

Nevertheless, the fierce competition of Americans, 
may we not say of Occidental life, prevents a contempla- 
tion of the spiritual which is to be regretted, though 
not blamed. Prate as we will about opportunity, it is not 
an easy thing to make a living. It is a very hard thing to 
do and follow one’s tastes and inclinations. ‘The result is 
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a nervous tension, which prevents the mind from losing 
itself in thought of higher things. 

We use here a phrase more apt than expressive. ‘There 
is nothing higher than that human endeavor which fills 
a home with light and laughter. ‘The noblest thing in the 
world is labor for love. Take the welfare of loved ones 
away, and there is little worth striving for. This is the 
golden thread of spiritual which gleams through material 
accomplishment, the like of which the world has never 
before witnessed. And to this we must bow. Beyond all 
trusts, monopolies, capitalistic combinations, beyond all 
good and avarice, the vast forces of trade centre about the 
home,—the sacred citadel where twining fingers and gentle 
smiles make glad the father and husband. 

Essentially, therefore, wealth and worship are not 
incompatible. The thing we need most, perhaps, is a 
refinement of means. ‘The world is not so much concerned 
as to what man asks of God as what he asks of his fellow- 
man. It is not so much concerned with full-house prayer- 
meetings as with free lecture and reading rooms for work- 
ing men. And he who has charge of large interests which 
absorb the lives of those who labor can well forego attend- 
ance if he will give his leisure to thinking deeply on the 
divinity in man, even in these men who earn their daily 
bread by the sweat of their brows. 

With the middleman who does not employ much labor, 
it may be different. Excuse the struggle as we may, 
there are too many men among us who regard too lightly 
the appeal of religion and the uplift of contemplation of 
the divine. It is a poor life that has never looked on a 
landscape or into the face of a flower and thought of God. 
And it is a paltry life that has not leaped from the kindly 
deed of human helpfulness to the infinite compassion and 
love which it reflects. 


Tempests. 


BY’ REV. ELIZA M. H. ABBOTT. 


When Nature strikes our earth with a sudden tempest, 
how cheerfully she smiles when it has passed! How calm 
she is, yet unlike that calm which preceded it,—that 
ominous calm which threatened destruction to some 
things. And destruction is truly manifest. Sometimes 
we call it great and terrible; yet Nature smiles and makes 
no pause to mourn over marred and broken things, She 
keeps her onward course, invites to renewed courage and 
effort, invites to repairs, to stronger resolve, and to 
building better than before. 

What has been destroyed or made ready for some other 
form of life? Always some things are left. Whatever was 
not strong enough to defy that trying tempest, all things 
frail, all things defective, and some that we thought per-. 
fect have been swept away. 

Trees that looked well, but whose roots did not cling 
firmly enough or had not run deeply enough to insure 
their standing, or those which at heart were unsound, 
have been hurled to their doom. Sometimes the ground 
is thickly covered with broken limbs and dead branches 
and twigs, as well as leaves, which had not vital power 
to hold to their source of power. 

But what of the stately trees and the slender saplings 
which after the storm stand erect and smile back into 
the serene sky above them? 

Were they unmoved amid the strife? Notatall. They 
bent before the fury of that dark tempest. They swayed 
and trembled and bowed themselves. Perhaps, if young 
and slender, they swept the very dust. But they rose 
again. They obeyed the law of their being, unconsciously, 
and through it all clung to their primal source. 

In the soul’s convulsions, when, blinding as a lightning 
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flash, some sharp experience clears the vision, some things 
are swept away and some things are left. But it must 
obey the law of its conscious being. It must cling to its 
source, seeking no lesser supports. In the deepest lone- 
liness of its inner life, when the dear human sympathy has 
failed, for that is when it must fail (when we most feel 
its need in our self-pity and weakness) if we are to measure 
our own real strength, then the victor soul will rise to the 
sure reliance. Then, indeed, we know ourselves immor- 
tals. No evidence is needed, no argument called for, to 
assure us of continued life. 

The undying soul is speaking with the Eternal Power 
which caused it to be and to know itself. 

Ma.pEn, Mass. 


Life upon the Mount. 


A sentence from Dr. Wise’s article in the Outlook on 
“Jesus the Jew”’ deserves to be made a watchword of 
faith. “The really significant and abiding thing in 
the life of Jesus was not the Sermon on the Mount which 
he spoke, but the life upon the Mount which he lived.” 
It is a familiar view of the subject to us. We are accus- 
tomed to hear that Christianity is not a doctrine, but a 
life, and to believe that reciting an apostles’ creed is no 
such indication of a Christian as living in the apostles’ 
spirit. But this familiar statement itself easily becomes 
a creed. Those who make a doctrine of the fact that 
Christianity was not a-doctrine are in no better case 
than those who have made their doctrine serve in place 
of Christianity. We owe much to every statement 
which puts the case up to our own understanding and 
behavior. 

The truth will never be safe from respectful and 
reverent abandonment until we get further toward it 
than the great examples of lofty living bring us. It, 
indeed, inevitably and almost irresistibly suggests a 
very limited range of fulfilment. Only the saints, only 
the sages and poets, only the great thinkers and great 
heroes, lived upon the mount, and for inspiration we are 
turned toward these high instances of high fulfilment. 
The inspiration comes when we get into communication 
with such great souls. We are truly uplifted when we 
enter into their spirit and realize their achievement. 
But that does not put us on the mount or insure our 
getting there. After our elevation of spirit in communion 
there probably succeeds a depression of hope as we get 
to our normal level and feel our lack of what lifted these 
men above us. To live upon the mount, that we may 
well deem a chimerical aim when we think of the sordid 
necessities of struggle in the world, and reflect on the 
things we have to do to succeed in the task of living. 
It is a chimerical aim if we think living upon the mount 
means transferring to our range of life just the behavior 
which in very different ranges of life lifted men above 
their fellows. If we keep on thinking that life upon the 
mount depends on the things only a few men can do, the 
thinking of great thoughts, the realization of great ideas, 
the performance of great deeds, we shall keep at an im- 
possible distance from that mount ourselves. 

But life upon the mount depends on the things all men 
Its 
elements are in our common experience, not shut away 
fromit. There are more people who live upon the mount 
among our acquaintances, if we did but knew it, than 
history has rescued from the oblivion of memory. ‘The 
classic instances depend upon their having had a charac- 
ter than made them known and a connection that kept 
them remembered. One kind of living upon the mount 
is, we must not overlook, by its very nature excluded 
from reckoning. It is that of those ‘unknown good that 
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rest in God’s still memory folded deep,” people of the 
temper which John Donne put into the lines, 
“T have done one braver thing 
Than all the Worthies did; 
And yet a braver thence doth spring, 
Which is to keep that hid.” 
At least that “braver thing” is within common reach, 
but it is far from being least on the mount. Indeed, 
many placed there see that higher peak yet unscaled. 

The fact is that the analogy of a mount as a figure of 
perfect living has misled us into thinking of the elevation 
as having this main characteristic of physical elevation, 
isolation, privilege, remoteness, endowment. ‘‘ High” is 
a bad word to represent living on the mount when the 
essence of it is not getting above the world, but in keeping 
fine realities in the world. This kind of height cannot 
be gained save by keeping down among the common 
things of life. The fallacy of monasticism clings to 
many other sorts of exclusiveness. People who hoped to 
get above the world by getting away from it are not so 
very different from people who think that, if they could 
get wealth, and be released from sordid necessities, 
they would live a higher life, or, if they had learning, they 
would continually breathe a finer air if they were en- 
dowed with genius that would lift them into the upper 
air. ‘he ambition for height of attainment is often of 
this monastic sort, though without any other characteristic 
of the monastic spirit. It involves a separateness and 
carries a reward that vitiates the endeavor. When those 
who won the high place show a lack of some of these 
elementary things, we cheer their attainment not with 
the whole heart. It is seldom safe to get acquainted 
too closely with those who have scaled the heights; 
for their conduct among the vulgar happenings of life 
is often far from high, is often petty, uncontrolled, vain, 
and ridiculous. And when, as is sometimes the case, 
they strut, a yokel has a right to smile. 

The place to look for encouraging instances of living 
upon the mount is among the people we know even more 
than among the people we should like to have known. 
When they do their work well, we can see that merely 
keeping busy has kept them above mean thoughts 
and low despairs. People are seldom moody when 
well employed. When they have kept some standard 
above the level of their inclinations and the average 
selfishness, and in times when authorities are fashionably 
scorned, are not ashamed to own their best obediences, 
then we see the common proof. When we see they have 
an inner place safe from accident in which are cherished 
some faiths, some inalienable possessions not put to any 
risk of speculation, but kept as investment, unquestioned 
and undisturbed, then we know securities of the soul 
as precious on the humblest place as prized on the highest. 
When we see the torture and the rack and have to 
watch the agonies of quite ordinary individuals, and see, 
through years, endurances that martyrs only knew for 
hours, and when we came to bring cheer we found it; 
when we see lovely touches of sweetness and brightness 
in lowest hardship, and pathetic joy at bits of fortune 
like waste-paper to us, and pure fidelities, and splendid 
self-respect, and fine nobilities,—all exhibited not among 
the ‘‘saved’’ but among the “‘lost,’’ not among the elect 
but among fallen men and fallen women, even now as 
when Christ saw them so,—then we learn the best way to 
climb the mount or try the ascent. 

The best part of that great Example was not that part 
which lifts him above us, but that part which lifts us above 
ourselves; not that part which shows what none can be, 
but that which shows what all can be. He showed the 
beauty to be seen in common life, the possibilities not 
out of reach of the common man. 
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UNIVERSITY AND HISTORICAL ADDRESSES. 
By James Bryce. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2.—These addresses were 
delivered by Mr. Bryce during his residence 
in the United States as the ambassador of 
Great Britain. In his first speech in England 
Mr. Page, our new ambassador at the Court 
of St. James, described Mr. Bryce as persona 
grata to the government and persona gratis- 
sima to the people of the United States. 
These addresses go far toward furnishing the 
reasons for this statement and the great pop- 
ularity of the late ambassador. Ina style as 
limpid and flowing as the waters from a 
mountain spring the distinguished author has 
addressed many audiences on themes aca- 
demic, historical, and biographical, and al- 
ways with an easy grasp of his subject. 
These addresses make attractive reading, but 
they nowhere suggest anything but deep 
thought and adequate preparation on the 
part of the author. Mr. Bryce knows the 
United States as few Americans know it, and 
he appeals to that which is best in his hearers 
when he discusses the past, present, and 
future of our expanding civilization. In the 
address delivered at Mohonk Lake he passed 
by all the well-worn platitudes concerning 
the ugly aspects of war to lift the thoughts of 
his hearers to a consideration of the high call- 
ing of the American Republic as a leader and 
inspirer of humanity. He showed that we 
are perfectly free from attack, growing con- 
stantly in power and influence, cut off by 
our geographical position from the rivalries 
and ambitions that distract European na- 
tions, and so in a‘remarkable way set free to 
serve all nations by our ‘‘ Allegiance to Hu- 
manity.’’ ‘The ease and freedom with which 
Mr. Bryce discusses all the subjects that in- 
vite his attention at the universities and the 
various local celebrations in which he has 
taken part remind the writer of the story 
about the juror who said that Rufus Choate 
won his cases because he always happened to 
be on the right side. Mr. Bryce, whether 
speaking of the Scottish-Irish in America, the 
beginnings of Virginia, the landing of the 
Pilgrims, the Constitution of the United 
States, or the study of ancient history and 
literature, speaks with calm authority, and 
gives the impression that of course he makes 
the statements he does because there is noth- 
ing else to say. He seems to be stating in 
plain terms facts that ought to be obvious to 
all thinking men. These addresses do not 
suggest the coaching process which is often so 
evident in the speeches made by foreigners, 
as, for instance, by Louis Kossuth in his tour 
through the Eastern States. Apparently, 
Mr. Bryce might speak ex tempore on any of 
the subjects he discusses, because during fifty 
years of experience and research he has traced 
to their origin all the modern institutions of 
social and political life and with a background 
of classical scholarship is able to bring out 
and present in simplest outlines the princi- 
ples and peculiarities which characterize 
modern states and their populations. In 
one address he gives students some hints 
on public speaking. The volume before us 
might be cited as a capital illustration of the 
adequacy and value of the rules he has laid 
down for the guidance of those who, through 
public speaking, aim to influence their fellow- 
men. 
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Tue CHURCH AND THE LABOR CONFLICT. 
By Parley Paul Womer. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1913. $1.50 net.— 
Discontented with the vagueness of current 
discussion concerning the relation of the 
church and the labor problem, Rev. P. P. 
Womer of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., publishes what is 
intended as a more concrete exposition of the 
duty of the church in this matter. Without 
being a specialist in economic questions, Mr. 
Womer has informed himself thoroughly and 
with independent judgment from the right 
literary sources, and his discriminating and 
temperate conclusions should receive atten- 
tion. Proper names are painfully and abun- 
dantly misspelled, and in some historical pas- 
sages Mr. Womer has been misled by super- 
ficial writers, but the information with regard 
to industrial problems is sound enough. 
After so much recent abuse of the churches 
for neglect of social work, it is refreshing to 
find an effort to chronicle much of the social 
activity of the churches. It is to be re- 
gretted that this has not been more thor- 
oughly done, and that the most significant 
experiments ever made in America for the 
realization of Christian sccialism seem to be 
unknown. The main value of the book is 
the consideration of such matters as mini- 
mum wage and employers’ liability laws, the 
issue of the open or closed shop, the abuse 
of injunctions in the interest of a class, and 
courts of conciliation and arbitration in labor 
disputes. Mr. Womer’s point is that the 
church cannot ignore these issues, and must 
act so as to form a right public opinion which 
shall hold the balance between extreme de- 
mands and emphasize a right conception of 
freedom and both the duty and the advan- 
tage of mutual forbearance and co-opera- 
tion between conflicting interests. But Mr, 
Womer fails to be concrete in one matter. 
He does not point out how ‘“‘the church,” 
as such, is to act for the diffusion of a Chris- 
tian view of all these matters. The closing 
plea for an extension of the co-operative 
movement in business leads to a plea for 
religious federation and a prophecy of a 
future Catholic church based on the principles 
of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. To this the author looks for- 
ward with ardent confidence. An excellent 
bibliography, including references to maga- 
zine articles, is appended. 


Socta, IDEALISM AND THE CHANGING 
OrpER. The Taylor Lectures for 1912. 
Delivered before the Yale Divinity School. 
By Gerald Birney Smith. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25 net.—Scientific 
theology has come. Can it have a moral 
dynamic equal to that of the traditional 
theology? Dr. Gerald Birney Smith of the 
University of Chicago makes a powerful 
argument for scientific theology, in so far as 
it escapes the danger of scientific abstraction 
and is aware of the moral opportunity given 
to it. The book is of singular value and 
interest. In rapid and effective pages Dr. 
Smith analyzes the process of history and 
interprets the present situation and ten- 
dency. His style is clear and terse and 
often has unaffected eloquence. His ana- 
lytic penetration and acuteness of state- 
ment help the reader to the fine pleasure of 
understanding the world’s story. The pur- 
pose of the lectures was to show how history 
gave enormous moral power to a system of 
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authoritative theology, and how recent cen- 
turies have generated a new type of moral 
loyalty before which ecclesiastical authority 
loses its power. We see the secularizing of 
business and politics and scholarship. We 
see the church become an optional society 
with inevitable changes in its religious con- 
sciousness and the effacement of many old 
distinctions as vital as that of the regener- 
ate and unregenerate. On the other hand 
in the world so emancipated from ecclesias- 
tical control we discover serious maladjust- 
ments due-to the absence of any great cen- 
tral interpretation of the meaning of life. 
The demand, therefore, is for a new aggres- 
sive programme for Christianity which shall 
command the moral enthusiasm of modern 
men. Dr. Smith is arguing that the social 
idealism of our time is such a Christian pro- 
gramme, that it has more moral power and 
more religious value than the old miraculous 
supernaturalism, that it possesses all the 
dynamic and all the deep unsounded mean- 
ings of the divine immanence in human life. 
Dr. Smith would have a restatement of 
theological ideas in terms of this divinity 
disclosed in natural human experience. He 
is keenly critical, but much more is he con- 
structive, and his really extraordinary acute- 
ness is not without the glow of prophetic 
ardor. 


MARXISM versus SOCIALISM. By Vladimir 
G. Simkhovitch, Ph.D. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1913. $1.50 net—Dr Simkho- 
vitch publishes in book form the elaborate 
criticism of Marx’s economic theory which 
he contributed to the Political Science Quar- 
terly, and the publication is an event of im- 
portance. Incidentally, the work traces the 
origins of Marx’s thought, and thus affords 
help in the construction of nineteenth cen- 
tury thought. In the main it is a searching, 
critical analysis of the whole content of the 
Marxian theory and a demonstration that 
the actual economic development belies the 
theory on which scientific socialism was 
based. The student of history will be in- 
debted to Dr. Simkhovitch for his discrimi- 
nating and illuminating discussion of the fun- 
damental Marxian claim that all historical 
change is due to economic factors. The au- 
thor then proceeds to a study of the economic 
tendencies from which Marx predicted social- 
ism as a necessary and inevitable result,—the 
concentration of production with the de- 
struction of small enterprises, the elimination 
of the middle class, the proletarization of the 
masses with increasing misery, and the rapid 
increase and magnitude of commercial crises 
due to overproduction. These tendencies, 
which were to bring the inevitable collapse of 
capitalism, have failed to appear, and the 
whole scientific doctrine of the school has come 
utterly to grief. The result is that the 
socialists of to-day piously reinterpret their 
creed and offer a programme of limited and 
specific reforms. Dr. Simkhovitch invests 
the dismal science with literary brilliancy, 
and makes his argument lucid and interesting 
to all intelligent readers. 


THE IpEaL ADULT CLASS IN THE SUNDAY- 
scHoo,. By Amos R. Wells. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press.—In an attractive volume of 
about one hundred and twenty-five pages 
the author shows how an adult Sunday-school 
class can be made really effective. Teaching 
methods are dealt with, of course, but the 
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book contains admirable directions for or- 
ganizing the class for a wide work,—for home 
study and for social service. A class on 
the plan described here would be a power for 
intellectual and spiritual stimulus to its mem- 
bers, but also a power for wholesome com- 
munity life. 


A WALLED GARDEN. By Margaret Root 
Garvin. Portland, Me.: The Mosher Press. 
$1.25.—This volume of short poems takes its 
name from the first poem. ‘The printing and 
book-making are artistic, and the contents 
are worthy of the setting. There are about 
sixty pages. One can guess at personal ex- 
periences of the poet, for there is a spirit of 
sincerity in the work. One who reads eagerly 
the new poems of the present years rarely 
finds work of such merit. This is a real con- 
tribution to poetic literature. 


Miscellaneous. 


LeBaron P. Cooke has published a little 
paper-covered volume containing two short 
stories, The Stranger and Upholders of Dig- 
nity. The Studio Press, Boston, produced 
the book. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A_NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND _ SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ** THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THB CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
consid how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

ented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 

Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 

in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 

ions of the children’s service. 
_ The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
treatment. The poetic and ethical 
lections in verse have been carefully con- 
, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received thro’ its intro- 
duction is most gratifying A list of these will be fur- 

those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:—_ 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 


more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 


school Manual yet issued in 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to coi 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian-— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance. .. . 
There is a ee macro or mst of a. with el 
erous range logical development combi simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 


“Tt is refreshing to find a book apparently 
of songs which young people may without loss 

of self-respect, and normaily t of a 
so well arranged and attracti printed.... Iam - 
ing forward to using the first part of the in my own 


ieee acre sete a. Or, 
= ec cen i. le 
Wetenday-schocis: 50 conte each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Education Department of the 
Women’s Municipal League of Boston issue 
a Handbook of Opportunities for Vocational 
Training in Boston, to which Dr. David 
Snedden, commissioner of education for 
Massachusetts, contributes a foreword. A 
new impetus to vocational guidance is felt 
in these days throughout the country. Vo- 
cational courses are introduced into schools, 
and placement bureaus have been started. 
This book gives first an alphabetical list of 
subjects taught in vocational schools and 
classes in Boston, and then classified infor- 
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mation regarding professional schools. The 
opportunities for training in the fine and 
applied arts, such as representative and 
decorative art, handicrafts, music, dancing, 
speaking, nursing, teaching, etc., are here 
listed in convenient form. Part III. sets 
forth the opportunities for training those 
physically handicapped. The book has long 
been needed, and will quickly prove its use- 
fulness. It may be had by addressing the 
Education Department of the Women’s 
Municipal League, 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. Price, $1.25 net. 
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SUNNY LIFE 


A BIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL JUNE BARROWS 
BY ISABEL C. BARROWS, HIS WIFE 


A 


SAMUEL JUNE Barrows, a typical American, born in poverty on New York’s old East 
Side, errand boy in a printing press factory at nine, teaching himself shorthand after hours 
on the piers by the East River, secretary to the great war secretary of state in the troublous 
days of the early reconstruction period, newspaper correspondent with Custer on the plains 
during the seventies, divinity student at Harvard in a period of stirring theological contro- 
versy, pastor of the historic old First Church at Dorchester and for sixteen years editor of 
the official weekly of the Unitarian denomination, Congressman at the time of the Spanish 
War, secretary of the New York Prison Association during the last ten years of his life, and 
at his death president of the International Prison Congress, an indefatigable student of 
literature and music, a tireless traveller, a valiant worker for prison reform, international 
peace, religious and social liberty. 

Such was the man whose intimate story is recorded by the wife who for almost half a 
century shared his life and work.. 

It is not only a biography of extraordinary interest, but a record of close personal rela- 
tions with men of many countries during nearly fifty years of increasing and thoughtful 
activity in bringing about the good life. That, to him, was a sunny life. 

$1.62 


POSTPAID 


$1.62 SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


POSTPAID 105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 
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Che Bome. 
The Days Work. 


Do thy day’s work, my dear, 
Though fast and dark the clouds are drifting near, 
Though time has little left for hope and very much for fear. 


Do thy day’s work, though now 

The hand must falter and the head must bow, 

And far above the falling foot shows the bold mountain 
brow. 


Yet there is left for us, 
Who on the valley’s verge stand trembling thus, 
A light that lies far in the west,—soft, faint, but luminous. 


We can give kindly speech 
And ready, helping hand to all and each, 
And patience to the young around by smiling silence teach. 


We can give gentle thought, 

And charity, by life’s long lesson taught, 

And wisdom, from old faults lived down, by toil and failure 
wrought. 


We can give love, unmarred 

By selfish snatch of happiness, unjarred 

By the keen aims of power or joy that make youth cold and 
hard. 


And, if gay hearts reject 

The gifts we hold, would fain fare on unchecked 

On the bright roads that scarcely yield all that young eyes 
expect, 


Why, do thy day’s work still. 
The calm, deep founts of love are slow to chill; 
And Heaven may yet the harvest yield, the work-worn 
hands to fill. 
—All the Year Round. 


The Little Button-maker. 


BY BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS. 


Fulvia was stringing her buttons.on a 
long thread. She had a beautiful collection 
of them which she had been saving ever 
since her mamma had told her of a button 
string she had had when she was Fulvia’s 
age. 

Fulvia’s string had shiny red and gold and 
blue buttons upon it, and some that shone 
with all the colors of the rainbow. Aunt 
Anne sat down on the lounge beside her to 
admire the different colors. 

“T wonder how buttons are made,’’ Fulvia 
remarked. ‘“‘Some day papa says he will 
take me to a button factory to see how they 
do it.” 

“That would be very interesting,’ said 
Aunt Anne. ‘“‘By the way, Fulvia, I saw a 
very tiny little creature making a silk button 
to-day, and preparing to hang himself up 
by it.” 

“What, Aunt Anne?” Fulvia’s eyes grew 
as round as one of her own buttons as she 
searched Aunt Anne’s face. 

“Tt’s a fact!” her aunt laughed back. 
“He was a very tiny button-maker, not more 
than half the size of your smallest finger, 
Fulvia, and he made it with his mouth, not 
his hands! He was a little, green and black 
striped caterpillar. Come up to my room, 
and I’ll show you some that I am keeping 
in a glass jar.” 

They went upstairs together. ‘‘These 
caterpillars are hatched from eggs I found 
on the milkweed leaves,’’ Aunt Anne ex- 
plained. ‘‘This kind feeds almost entirely 
on milkweeds.”’ 

“But I thought caterpillars were always 
woolly,’ Fulvia said, as she looked at the 
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shiny, smooth little creatures, neatly striped 
in yellowish green and black bands. 

“Not all of them,’ said Aunt Anne. 
“Whether they are woolly or smooth, all the 
larve of butterflies and moths are called 
caterpillars. Now look at this wee one, 
Fulvia. That is only three days old, this 
one is six, and this other nine days old.” 

“My, how fast they must grow!” Fulvia’s 
eyes again suggested buttons. 

“Yes, if you had grown at the same rate, 
you would have been sixty feet tall by the 
time you were ten days old—ten times as 
tall as your papa is.”’ 

“Oh, my!” said Fulvia again. 

“Now I am going to give this large one 
to you,’ Aunt Anne continued. “He is 
almost ready to make his little silk button, 
and you must keep your eye on him.” 

The striped caterpillar was placed in a 
jelly glass with a metal top set loosely upon 
it. “Several times a day you must raise 
this top gently to let the air in, and don’t 
forget what I told you about keeping your 
eye on him.” 

Fulvia remembered. But the little fellow 
evidently worked while she slept, for in the 
morning she found him hanging from the 
metal cover, and he was attached at that 
end by a tiny silken “‘button’’ he had spun 
in the night. 

“Now keep watching,’’? Aunt Anne urged 
her niece. ‘‘Almost any time he may turn 
into a chrysalis, and I should like to have 
you see the process.” 

This time Fulvia’s watching was rewarded. 
She was peering into the glass when the great 
change came,—the caterpillar’s little striped 
coat split, the thin skin dropped away, leav- 
ing fastened to the tin cover of the jelly 
glass a smooth, beautiful green chrysalis, 
dotted with gold. Fulvia’s eyes could hardly 
believe what they saw. 78 

“Now in about ten days more you will see 
something just as wonderful happen again!’ 
Aunt Anne told her. { 

Fulvia sighed at thought of the ten days, 
but somehow they flew away as summer days 
have a way of doing. ‘‘Keep a sharp look- 
out!’? Aunt Anne urged her. In the-night, 
while Fulvia dreamed of butterflies, in her 
little swinging bed on the sleeping-porch, the 
great change came. Swiftly down the back 
of the shiny green chrysalis the ‘skin split, 
for it had grown too tight and small for the 
lovely thing that had been ‘‘growing its 
wings”’ in those days of waiting. From the 
cast-off skin a great brown butterfly, the 
kind we call the “Monarch,” came slowly 
out. His beautiful red brown wings were 
crumpled and moist, and how bewildered 
he must have felt! He was fanning his 
crumpled wings softly, back and forth, back 
and forth, when Fulvia came downstairs and 
called for Aunt Anne with a little shout of 
joy. 

Together they took the Monarch out of 
the glass, placed him on a fern in the window, 
and then stood by to watch him. Soon the 
wings were spread to their full size, and the 
butterfly, poised on a fern frond, was all ready 
for flight. 

“You know he has a queer long trunk, 
something like an elephant’s, don’t you?” 
said Aunt Anne. ‘Only it is very long and 
slim, and tightly coiled when he isn’t using 
it to suck honey from the flowers. Some day, 
if we find a dead one, we will look at it under 
the microscope. And that beautiful, soft 
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shine of the wings,—that is made of fine, 
fine ‘dust.’ See, I will let a tiny bit of it 
tub off on my fingers, and we will put that 
under the microscope. Each bit of dust is 
a shining scale, and they are put on his wings 
as evenly and overlapping as shingles on the 
roof.” 

Fulvia’s eyes went from the Monarch to 
the fresh June greenness outside. She gave 
a little sigh,—it was bard to let the new treas- 
ure go. But—he had his wings now. And if 
she had been waiting, waiting all the days for 
the great change to come!— 

“Let’s-take. him out, Auntie,’’ she said 
softly. Ls 

“Yes, dear,” said Aunt Anne. 


Scratching for a Living. 


The speckled hen called her brood of half- 
grown chicks around her. She wanted to 
give them some good parting advice. 

“My dear children,’ she said, “‘the time 
has come when you are no longer my baby 
chicks. You are all now large enough to 
make your own living. I have taught you 
where to go to look for the nicest worms 
and how to get them. Now I will have to 
leave each of you to scratch for a living.” 

When she said this, her handsome son, 
who had always been called lazy, threw his 
head up in the air and said: ‘‘Scratch for a 
living, indeed! Well, I guess not!” And he 
strutted about the yard, lifting his feet 
daintily from the ground, as if he were afraid 
they would become soiled. 

“My son,” cried the good mother, “how 
do you, then, expect to make your living 
if you do not scratch?” 

By this time all of the barnyard fowls had 
gathered around. 

“How do I expect to make my living?” 
echoed the son, as he preened and smoothed 
the glossy feathers in one of his wings. 
“Mother, you talk as if we were the com- 
monest fowls in the world,’’ and he looked 
about him in haughty disdain at the plain, 
white chickens and those that wore dark, 
dull coats. 

“Oh, you are all handsome children as 
far as that goes,” said the mother, “but 
your beauty will not bring you your break- 
fast. What are you going to do for some- 
thing to eat?” 

All of the chickens, geese, ducks, and tur- 
keys were anxiously awaiting the young son’s 
reply. They wanted to know what he was 
planning to do. With a great flirt of his 
crimson head, he said: ‘‘ Well, mother dear, 
and my good sisters and brothers,” turning 
to them also, “I am going to sing for my 
living.” 

“Sing!” cried his mother. 

“Sing!”’ cried his sisters and brothers, 
while some of the other fowls boldly smiled. 

“Yes, I mean to sing for my living,” and 
he strutted about boastfully. 

At this moment a little bird began to 
sing joyously in the apple-tree. He sang as 
if his little throat would burst. “Sweet, 
sweet!” he cried. 

“There,” said the mother hen, “can you 
sing like that?” 

“Tam sure I can,” replied her son. 

“Tet’s hear you,” she said. 

“Yes, do, do!” cried the old gray goose. 

“Do, do!” cried the other fowls. 

“Very well,” replied the vain young rooster. 
‘Give me room.” 
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The fowls gave him a clear space under 
the apple-tree. He proudly took his place 
upon the top of the coop. 

“Sweet, sweet!” cried the little bird again. 

“There,” called the old gray goose, “‘sing 
like that.” ; 

The young rooster saw that they were all 
ready to laugh at him if he made a failure, 
so he threw his head back, flapped his wings, 
and began. 

“Sweet!” called the little bird. 

“Cock-a-doodle-do!”’ squawked the young 
rooster, in a hoarse voice. ‘‘Cock-a’’—but 
could get no farther. All of the fowls were 
laughing at him. The funny old green- 
headed duck over in the corner quacked 
and laughed until her sides ached. Even 
the bossy calf in the next lot mooed with joy. 
The young rooster’s poor mother and sisters 
were sorry for him, but the other fowls were 
glad. They thought he had learned a lesson. 

The next evening the old gray goose went 
up to the mother hen. ‘‘Where is your 
handsome son?”’ she asked. 

“Out in the back lot scratching some 
supper for his sisters,’”’ she replied. 

Let us learn from this to do those things 
that we can do, and not, like the silly young 
rooster, try to do those things for which we 
were never intended.—The Child's Gem. 


A Lesson in English. 


Little owlet in the glen, 

I’m ashamed of you; 

You are ungrammatical 

In speaking as you do. 

You should say, “To whom? to whom?” 
Not, “To who? to who?” 


Your small friend, Miss Katydid, 
May be green, ’tis true, 

But you never hear her say, 
“Katy do! She do!” 


A Joke on Father Bear, 


The morning that Father and Mother 
Bear went to Seven Mile Point, they put 
Little Bear in his cart and took him along. 

“Because we may not get home to-night,’ 
explained Mother Bear. ‘‘Besides, it will 
be easier to bring our blackberries home in 
@ cart.” 

All the way to Seven Mile Point Little 
Bear sang and asked questions, and asked 
questions and sang. He was the happiest 
and the most bothersome little bear in the 
big forest that morning. 

Later in the forenoon, when Father Bear 
and Mother Bear were busy picking black- 
berries, Little Bear spied Goldilocks, with 
her mother, her aunt, and her little cousin. 
They were picking blackberries on the other 
side of the clearing. 

Straightway Little Bear began to dance up 
and down, and shout: ‘‘I am going to scare 
somebody! I am going to scare women and 
children, women and children!” 

“‘Where are there any women and chil- 
dren?’’ asked Father Bear. 

“Over there, over there!’ answered 
Little Bear. ‘‘And one is Goldilocks, and 
Pll scare her!” 

“Are you sure that there isn’t a man with 
them?’’ inquired Mother Bear. 

“No, they are all alone! Goody, goody! 
_ I’m going to scare them!”’ 

_ “How do you think you are going to scare 
m?’’ demanded Father Bear. 
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“T am going to creep along under the 
bushes, so that they can’t see me, and then, 
when I am close to Goldilocks, I shall jump 
up and say, ‘Boo! Boo! Boo!’ and then 
I shall watch them run, and maybe I shall 
say ‘Boo!’ again.” 

Father and Mother Bear smiled; but 
Father Bear stopped picking blackberries 
and said in severe tones,— 

“Young Bear, you must never scare women 
and children. Do you understand? You 
must never scare women and children!’’ 

“But I should like to see them run,” 
said Little Bear. ‘But,’ he added quickly, 
“of course 1 won’t scare them—but—would 
it be all right to scare a man?”’ 

“Oh, yes, there would be no harm in 
scaring a man, but women and children—no, 
you must never do that.”’ 

Little Bear ran back to his play, and for- 
got Goldilocks until an hour later, and then 
he looked down from a hilltop and saw a 
strange sight. 

On one side of a clump of blackberry 
bushes he saw his father and mother. On 
the other side of that same clump of bushes 
he saw Goldilocks and her mother and her 
little cousin and her little cousin’s mother. 
They were all picking blackberries! 

Father Bear and Mother Bear did not 
know that Goldilocks and her family had 
crossed the clearing, and you may be sure 
that Goldilocks and her family did not know 
that they were so near a big, big bear and a 
middle-sized bear. Little Bear watched 
with delight. Presently he saw Goldilocks 
move toward her mother. 

“JT think I heard somebody on the other 
side of the bushes,’’ whispered Goldilocks. 
Little Bear, of course, could not hear what 
either of them said: he could see only that 
they were speaking together. 

Her mother answered, ‘‘My child, you 
hear the wind in the bushes.” 

“But, mother,’’ Goldilocks said again, 
as Big Bear stepped on a dry twig, “I am 
sure I heard a noise.” 

“My child,’ answered Mother Goldi- 
locks, ‘‘you hear the squirrels.” 

Again Goldilocks whispered, ‘‘ Mother, 
1 know that I heard somebody on the other 
side of the bushes.’’ 

“My child, you probably hear the birds 
flitting about.” 

Hardly had Mother Goldilocks spoken 
these words when a funny thing happened. 
Father Bear suddenly stepped round the 
bushes, and almost bumped into Mother 
Goldilocks. My, she was scared! When 
Mother Goldilocks saw that huge brown 
bear standing close beside her, she dropped 
her blackberries, seized the hand of little 
Goldilocks, and ran, screaming, from the 
spot, 

Aunt Goldilocks and little Cousin Goldi- 
locks dropped their baskets and ran, too, 
as if all the lions and tigers in the jungle were 
after them. They did look funny as they 
ran away from three friendly bears! 

At first Father Bear was too astonished 
for words, but Little Bear ran down the hill- 
side, laughing hilariously, and Mother Bear 
laughed, too. 

“Never, never scare women and children!’’ 
quoted Mother Bear, while Little Bear began 
to dance up and down for joy. 

“Well, that is a joke on Daddy Bear, 
I must say!’’ admitted Father Bear, and |_ 
then he laughed, too. 
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“But,” he added, “‘it is not right to scare 
women and children. I certainly should 
never do it on purpose.” 

Then the three bears joined hands and 
danced round and round and sang, ‘‘Ta- 
de-dum, dum, dum, ta, de dum, dum, dum!”’ 
and they kept it up until the Goldilocks 
family were well out of sight—Frances 
Margaret Fox, in Youth’s Companion. 


Rules for Dolls. 


““A wooden-headed doll should be careful 
not to hit her head against her mother, lest 
she should hurt her.” 

“A doll should keep away from the rock- 
ing-chairs, as the rockers may crush her.” 

““A wax doll should avoid the fire if she 
wishes to preserve a good complexion.’’ 

“Often an old doll with a cracked head 
and a sweet smile is more beloved than a new 
doll with a sour face.” 

“Tt is a bad plan for dolls to be stretched 
out on the floor, as people are apt to tread 
upon them; and a doll that is trodden on is 
sure to go into a decline.” 

Marjory was reading these rules to her 
dolly with a very sober face. Then she 
laughed. ‘‘Dolly,” said she, ‘it’s funny; 
but I really believe that these rules are 
more for me than they are for you.”—Our 
Little Ones. 


Some Friends. 


Two rabbits and a calf lived together on 
the same farm. One rabbit sickened and 
died. The rabbit who was left immediately 
took up his residence in the field with the 
calf. Now the calf is a cow; but every- 
where, all over the field, in the barnyard, in 
the barn in winter, the little rabbit is the 
cow’s companion, and no one thinks of a 
rating them. 


“Just look, Aunt Mary,” shouted blue- 
eyed Mabel, as she pointed out of the state- 
room window on the first morning out, ‘just 
look at the water! It is all covered with 
flounces!’’—Christian Work. 


IF THEY COULD. 


If potatoes could see with all of their eyes, 
And if corn could hear with its ears, 
They’d grow in one season so wondrously 
wise, 
They’d never be eaten, my dears! 
—Emma C. Dowd, in the Evangelist. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
sera temporary shelter, or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children, 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Crerx, C PHER R. ELIOT, 
TreasurER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B, Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, — Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
“a Normandie , George W. Fox, Nathaniel T, 

Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P, Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw. 
PARKER B, FIELD, Gen. Sec., 279 Tremont St. 
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In Summer. 


BY MURIEL LEIGH. 


Where blow the sweet wild-roses, 
What longer seems of worth, 
Save the serene enchantment 
Of the glad, re-orient earth? 
The din of toil and traffic 
Afar off dies away, 
And irksome bonds are loosened 
For many a summer day. 


For me a cot sequestered, 
Where a melodious*rill 

And myriad leafy branches 
With peace the spirit fill; 

Unmeasured blissful hours 
Alone beneath the pine, 

Or where the sea low murmurs, 
Or browse the mottled kine. 


The bobolink’s mad carol, 
The butterfly’s soft flight, 
By day light-hearted freedom, 
And dreamless sleep by night. 
O soul-refreshing summer, 
Under this azure sky, 
How good, entranced with beauty, 
On thy kind breast to lie! 


A Troublesome Book. 


The kaiser has forbidden the sale within 
the empire of Lamszus’ “The Human 
Slaughter-house,”’ lest it might depress the 
military spirit in his realms... But this same 
little book, of which one hundred thousand 
copies were sold in three months in Germany 
before it was suppressed, is still speeding on 
its mission in other countries. It has been 
translated into eight languages. The Ameri- 
can edition in flaming red color, with an intro- 
duction by the English poet, Alfred Noyes, is 
published in New York by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, and is obtainable for fifty 
cents. Novicow, in his ‘‘War and its Al- 
leged Benefits,’ and David Starr Jordan, in 
“‘Unseen Empire,’’ have presented in short 
metre, in volumes as small and as cheap, the 
hard, economic facts in the case. They 
have argued against war, but this German 
schoolmaster has. simply told the story of a 
civilian who leaves his office desk, wife, and 
family, and marches out to the present-day 
war. He has stripped the ‘‘field of honor” 
of its false glamour, and has represented 
instead: ‘‘The Human Slaughter-house” ‘of 
modern war. Says Mr. Noyes’ in his brief 
introduction: “It will certainly be said that 
this book exaggerates the horrors of modern 
war. As certainly that is a thing which this 
book does not do.... For every touch of 
horror in its pages the actual records of re- 
cent warfare could supply an obscure and 
blood-stained mass of detail which, if it were 
once laid before the public, would put an 
end to militarism in a year.’’ This book 
has not only been suppressed by order of the 
kaiser, but the author was removed from his 
post as master of a public school, though, 
according to The Literary Digest, he has since 
been reinstated. We commend ‘this book, 
and the story of its suppression in Germany, 
to the members of the Navy League and those 
who, following their lead, hope to put an end 
to war by multiplying the devil-instruments 
of destruction. The Crown Prince of Ger- 
many has tried to offer an antidote to this 
powerful peace document in a handsome 
volume which is described as ‘‘setting forth 
in elegant phrases and glowing pictures the 
charms of a soldier’s life.””. We do not an- 
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ticipate that one hundred thousand copies of 
this book will be sold in three months, and 
we do not believe that even the Navy League 
will want to publish a cheap edition of it 
for American readers.—Jenkin Ll. Jones, in 
Unity. 
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is a pleasure which must be deferred. The 
warmth of their reception must make up 
for its brevity. We understand that at 
Liverpool a cordial and hospitable greeting 
will be accorded them, and they will be re- 
luctantly allowed to journey south after so 
brief a halt. 

In London their rest is to be slightly 
longer; but we are sure that no Americans 
will allow the grass to grow under their 
feet. They will see more of this monster 
city in twenty-four hours than the average 
Englishman sees in half a week. This 
American energy is to us a source of amaze- 
ment. No hurry, no excitement, but just 
a steady, irresistible, never-resting activity 
which invariably attains to the end in view. 
We hope we shall have the privilege of join- 
ing with them in religious worship on the 
Sunday, and on the Monday the opportu- 
nities which are being afforded for. our 
social intercourse will enable us to come into 
more intimate and even convivial relations. 
Monday afternoon Sir Edwin and Lady 
Durning-Lawrence are throwing open their 
town-house to a large number of guests, and 
in the evening all the American delegates, 
together with the members of the Laymen’s 
Club and other friends, are being entertained 
at dinner by Mr. Ronald Potter Jones. Then 
they journey on to Paris to attend in close 
companionship with English friends the 
numerous meetings of the International Con- 
gress. There an intellectual and spiritual 
feast awaits those who can share in the invi- 
tation offered to us all. It will be no less 
remarkable a Congress than any of its prede- 
cessors. Death has claimed some of our 
great men since the last meeting at Berlin; 
but in the ranks of the fearless searchers aftér 
God there are always heroic souls whom to 
see and to hear inspire us individually with 
nobler ambitions. ‘Though the voice of the 
worthy dead is forever silenced, their in- 
fluence is still felt, and their grace and wisdom 
bear abundant fruit.—From the Christian Life, 
London, England. 


When Hands Meet. 


A shipload of pilgrims are on their way 
across the Atlantic to this country. We 
sincerely wish them bon voyage, and, when 
they arrive, we will give them a most cordial 
handshake. They are our near relations 
in more senses than one. Sacred ties bind 
us in a way in which we are bound to no 
other nation under the sun. All men are 
our brothers; but they are also our cousins. 
Moreover, these particular Americans are 
of the same household of faith. ‘They 
like ourselves, have entered into liberty, 
and they are zealous of their heritage. We 
Britishers have been at peace with America 
for a full hundred years, which is a great thing 
to boast of. We have had our serious differ- 
ences during that period of time, and there 
were those who prophesied war; but the pre- 
dictions were happily falsified, and instead 
we shook hands and made it up. It is now 
inconceivable that we should ever draw 
swords in deadly strife, for common interests 
are continually drawing us more closely 
together and breaking down dividing 
barriers. Our wounded pride at the Dec- 
laration of Independence a hundred and 
thirty-seven years ago has long since been 
healed; and we have had the good sense to 
see that what seemed then a loss has turned 
out a mighty gain. We are not likely to re- 
peat that experience. ‘So we have no bitter 
memories to rise up and prejudice our judg- 
ment when we estimate our friendship and 
indebtedness to America. When we cross 
over to the New World to-day, it is with the 
feeling that we are visiting distant relatives; 
and, when Americans voyage hither, it is 
with the feeling that they are visiting the 
old ancestral home. 

These particular travellers in whom we 
are specially interested have additional 
claim upon our friendship and hospitality. 
They cross the ocean as lovers of and searchers 
after truth, and they believe that it never 
injured any man, but is always and essen- 
tially a blessing. They have ambitions 
identical with our own. ‘They want enlight- 
ened conceptions of God to spread all over 
the world as the waters cover the vasty 
deeps. They put religion in the forefront 
of all knowledge; but they want it pure, and 
they fearlessly criticise all claims made in 
its name. Figuratively speaking, we have 
joined hands in our common task; and we 
are co-operating in work for God and man in 
more than one quarter of the globe. We 
lend our ministers to each other, and with 
much mutual advantage we exchange our 
books. Our great scholars belong equally 
to us both, and we are proud of them whether 
they are born on this side or that of the divid- 
ing ocean. ‘The conditions of our respective 
spheres of work may differ in certain details; 
but, nevertheless, the fundamental charac- 
teristics are the same. Human nature differs 
little wherever you find it, and its goal 
isone.... 

We could wish that they were not to be 
birds of passage, but were to sojourn with 
us for an appreciable while. That, however, 


A Protest Against Indecent Fiction. 


Complying with the request of the editor 
of The Writer, I repeat to those who read 
the magazine the regret I expressed at the 
Authors’ Club supper with regard to the 
tendency in much modern fiction to make 
sexual immoralities and indecencies a recog- 
nized and accepted phase of modern life, and 
to treat them in a way not to repel, but to 
attract. It is true that former novelists 
have immoral characters in their stories, but 
these were portrayed—as the other villains 
of the piece were portrayed, the thieves and 
gamblers and murderers—as patterns of 
vice and not of virtue. No girl reading 
“Vanity Fair” is tempted to be a Becky 
Sharp, nor any boy reading ‘‘Oliver Twist” 
to be a Bill Sykes. 

Many of the modern novels—and the 
tendency seems to grow—breathe the air of 
a hothouse of sexual passion. They are an 
unwholesome and insidious influence on 
young men and women, and a demoralizing 
source of contamination,—the more danger- 
ous because accepted as current modern litera- 
ture. They infest the shelves of the book- 
stores. Publishers print them because they 
“sell,” as of course they sell, just as vile photo- 
graphs would sell if they were allowed on every 
shop counter. The popular novelists of to- 
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day, too many of them, exercise their talents 
jin a study and presentation of the erotic 
passion, and make it a theme for fine phras- 
ing and seductive’ philosophy and winning 
attractiveness. A lady recently took from 
the village circulating library a novel which 
the young woman in charge, who probably 
had never read it, glibly commended in the 
usual style as “very popular and interest- 
ing.” It was so insidiously salacious, and at 
its close so actually detailed in its word-pict- 
uring that the lady bought and burnt it to 
prevent its circulation in the town. 

No wonder that domestic scandals and 
irregularities and unseemly divorce sensa- 
tions grow apace and fill our newspapers. 
Of course, the age is lax in this respect, and 
no doubt the novelist may claim that he is 
only catering to a public sentiment and por- 
traying what exists. But there are a good 
many nastinesses which exist, but which it 
is not desirable to have continuously under 
our noses. And it is unfortunate that the 
novelist, and the publisher also, do not feel 
that their function is not to pander to a de- 
praved taste and encourage it, but to elimi- 
nate it and bring in something better. 

TI am sure that there is a growing protest 
against this glossed and candied poison. I 
was struck by a letter which I saw from an 
elderly lady of true New England refine- 
ment to a leading magazine. She has read 
it with reverence and delight for fifty years, 
and she asked it, “‘Is it necessary or wise 
that the irregularities of our social life should 
be photographed in a serial such as yours?” 
The words were mild, but they were full of 
meaning.—John D. Long, in The Writer. 


From the Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


II. 


‘Tuesday morning the chapel service was 
conducted by Rev. Charles A. Wing of 
Concord; followed by an address by Mr. 
James O. Fagan on “The Layman’s Atti- 
tude towards Religion,” the first of three 
such addresses. Mr. Fagan aroused such 
interest that steps are being taken to have 
his address printed for wider distribution. 
He said in substance that to-day we are 
losing sight of the division between the 
temporal and spiritual mission of the church, 
aud are letting the fever for social service 
lead away the ministers, who should be 
spiritual leaders, into a maelstrom of demo- 
cratic enthusiasm in which they dissipate 
their energies, whereas such interests can 
as ably be served by a multitude of trained 
lay workers. In consequence the minister 
gives less time to his pulpit work and to 
the ethical and inspirational function of his 
office. 

On Monday and ‘Tuesday afternoons 
Mrs. V. R. Freeman gave two very delight- 
ful piano recitals, and the Tuesday evening 
chapel service was in charge of Rev. E. C. 
Smith of Chicago. 

Wednesday was Young People’s Day. 
At 4.15° A.M. a sunrise service was held, 
attended by fifty-eight persons. Rev. Ed- 
ward D. Johnson of Salem opened the 
service as the rose-gold ball of fire almost 
sprang out of the purplish mist low-lying 
on the eastern horizon. The service was 
closed with the reading of a poem by Mr. 
4 A.-Ballou of Newton Centre. 
~ Wednesday's chapel service was led by 
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Rev. John H. Wilson of Wilton, N.H., who 
spoke on the thought of making firm one’s 
stand in eternity by building character on 
the rock of loving service to others. 

The morning session in the meeting-hall 
was opened by Mr. Sanford Bates of Dor- 
chester president of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, who made a brief address on 
the value and the methods of the organization 
and appealing to the interest of all good Uni- 
tarians to support the Biennial Bazaar which 
is to be held in November by the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 

Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe of Worcester 
followed with an address on ‘‘Centres and 
Circumferences.” ‘Though the circumfer- 
ence of the Eternal lies outside of our tem- 
ples of worship,” said the speaker, ‘“‘yet a 
centre of the Eternal Life is manifested at 
every altar of our faith in him.”” During the 
afternoon Mr. William H. Sayward of Dor- 
chester, gave such delightful impersonations 
that he was asked to give another reading 
Thursday noon, which he graciously did. In 
the evening a stereopticon lecture was given 
by Rev. Ernest C. Smith, on ‘‘Our Newest 
National Park,’ Glacier Park in Montana. 
A large collection of fine siides was shown, 
and Mr. Smith talked interestingly of his trip 
afoot among the rugged scenery of this moun- 
tain reservation, full of beautiful trout-filled 
lakes. The day ended with the candlelight 
service, led by Rev. James C. Duncan of 
Clinton, Mass. 

Thursday’s morning service was conducted 
by Rev. Edward D. Johnson, who spoke 
from the text, “Seeing, they see not, and 
hearing, they hear not.”” This was followed 
by the second of the ‘“‘Layman’s Attitude”’ 
series, given by Mrs. George H. Root of 
Winchester, and was a discussion of the ways 
in which the women of the church must, and 
are, trying to keep up their end of the laity’s 
support of religion. Her special title was, 
“The Woman and the Church: Her Social 
Interests and Opportunities; Her Expecta- 
tions.’”? An impromptu Alliance meeting was 
called Thursday afternoon by Mrs. Abbie 
May Peterson, in the absence of the new Alli- 
ance president. Mrs. John J. Donahue of 
Manchester, N.H., presided, and called upon 
the following ladies for a few words of greet- 
ing and suggestion: Mrs. Alma Faunce Smith 
of Wollaston, Mrs. Ernest C. Smith of Chi- 
cago, Mrs. Annie C. Fiske of New York, Miss 
Myra C. Hale of Washington, D.C., Mrs. 
Abbie May Peterson of Shelter Neck, N.C., 
Mrs. W. B. Nichols of Quincy, Miss Lucy 
Lowell of Boston, and Mrs. George H. Root 
of Winchester. A very scholarly and sugges- 
tive address was delivered on Thursday even- 
ing by Dr. Philip S. Moxom of Springfield, 
on “The Minister’s Use of Literature.” 
He made it clear that of the two kinds of 
literature, that of knowledge and that of 
power, the latter would give the more prof- 
itable yield, because of its permanence. 

The minister ought to steep himself in 
this especially, both for his own intellectual 
and spiritual culture and for the perfecting 
of his inspirational leadership, which is the 
thing of paramount importance. 

The following morning, Friday, Rev. 
Harold G. Arnold of West Roxbury made 
an earnest appeal during the chapel ser- 
vice for the more thoughtful habit of study 
dwelt upon in Mr. Moxom’s address of 
the previous evening and for a cultivation 
of the consciousness of God in the individual 
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spirit. The address of the morning was 
by Mr. William H. Sayward, the third 
speaker on the topic, “‘The Layman’s Atti- 
tude.’ Mr. Sayward found himself in 
accord with Mr. Fagan in his main contention 
that the ministers of to-day through their 
earnestness and anxiety about social and 
economic distresses, are in danger of con- 
fusing theology with economics and both of 
them with religion. He felt keenly, he said, 
that in the church service the minister 
should avoid descanting upon {specific 
“causes,’’ however deeply: he might be per- 
sonally interested in them and however 
actively he might be working for their ad- 
vancement. He should confine himself in 
the pulpit to tuning up the people in the 
pews, not telling them what tune to play. 
The first half of Mr. Sayward’s address was 
an outline of the organization of the congre- 
gation at the Meeting House Hill Church, 
Dorchester, into five general committees, 
and the second half was a running sum- 
mary of the week’s contributions with a 
marked enthusiasm for the value of the 
Shoals Meetings. 

The annual business meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Summer Meetings Association was 
held at four o’clock, Friday afternoon, in 
the hall. An encouraging financial statement 
was made. Steps were taken to publish 
the address of Mr: Fagan and that part of 
Mr. Sayward’s which touched upon the same 
subject. Committees were appointed on 
publicity and on entertainment and rec- 
reation, and the finance committee was in- 
structed to form an active membership, to 
hold throughout the year. Votes of thanks 
and resolutions upon the death of Mr. George 
Edward Pratt and Mrs. A. A. Ballou were 
followed by election of officers. 

The evening of Friday was taken up with 
a musicale by the trio which most happily 
had furnished music through the week. 
The trio consists of Mrs. James H. Slade 
of Quincy, soprano; Miss Alice P. Folsom 
of Boston, second soprano and violinist; 
and Miss Mabel E. Trask of Boston, con- 
tralto. Mr. William E. Weston of Wollas- 
ton, who had charge of the musical 
arrangements, played all the accompani- 
ments, and Mrs. Alma F. Smith played a 
duet with him. Some impersonations were 
given also by Mr. Sayward. Candlelight 
service followed at the usual hour of 
9.30, conducted by Rev. Minot Sinions 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and from ito to 11 an 
orchestra of piano, violin, and ’cello played 
for dancing in the Oceanic assembly room. 

Saturday morning chapel service was held 
by Rev. George W. H. Troop of Roslin- 
dale, who spoke of ‘‘The Peace of God 
which passeth all Understanding.”” The 
morning address was delivered by Rev. 
Minot Simons of Cleveland, Ohio, who 
spoke on the topic, “Vitalizing a Denomina- 
tion.” The need of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation to enter upon foreign missions was 
the core of his discourse. He said that 
people go to church as they go everywhere 
else, for what they can get; that they come 
to us for a free, sane, moral faith. Having 
the religion of the twentieth century, and 
having also the awakened consciousness of 
the social conditions at home, it is our moral 
duty to take this “religion for all men”’ 
to the people of other lands. There are no 
objections raised against a foreign mission 
campaign that were not also once raised in 
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other denominations which have entered 
the missionary field. In them the result 
has been to revitalize the churches, and the 
inference is clear that it would do the same 
for ours, just as personal service enriches 
the life of an individual. 

Mr. Simons’s address was followed by a 
short conference, which was led by Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious -Education. Mr. 
Lawrance gave valuable testimony as to the 
undaunted hope and deep religiousness of 
the ministers whom he has visited all over 
the country. He says that the West is 
full of fighting Unitarianism and that our 
New England complacency needs shaking 
up; that we have more than a theology; 
that we have a definite propaganda. The 
spirit of self-sacrifice must be aroused and set 
to work by the young ministers of our day, 
who, free from the darkening shadow of 
the great theological and scientific wrangles 
of the past, have chosen the path of religious 
leadership. Rev. Charles A. Wing added 
the suggestion that in the vitalizing of our 
denomination we should encourage people 
to come to the church to do as well as to 
get. Especially ought the young people to 
be reached and held by giving them ways 
in which to exercise the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice of which Mr. Lawrance spoke. 

Rey. Augustus M. Lord, D.D., of Provi- 
dence, R.I., read a delightful paper, Saturday 
evening, on “An Accidental Pilgrimage,” 
to the Isle of Man, in conclusion reading a 
number of poems full of a whimsical imagi- 
nation and of fanciful spirit by the Manx 
poet, Thomas Edward Brown. The candle- 
light service was conducted by Rev. Joseph H. 
Crooker, late of Redlands, Cal., and after 
the service the orchestra again played for 
dancing from Io to Il. 

Sunday morning, communion service was 
observed in the little stone chapel, very 
simply, led by Rev. William I. Lawrance. 
This was followed by the transportation of 
several boatloads of church-goers to Apple- 
dore Island, in the “Sam Adams.” Ser- 
vice of worship was held in the hall of the 
Appledore Hotel with Rev. Alfred R. Hussey 
of Baltimore preaching from the text, ‘“‘Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” Mr. Hussey declared that, al- 
though in the past century much of our 
rationalistic thought had been material- 
istic, there was noticeable in modern thought 
a tendency toward the return of mysticism. 

The faith that Jesus and all other indi- 
vidual souls who have lived on the earth 
still live very near us, even though we can- 
not see or hear them, makes for sense of 
security and happiness in the thought that 
death is but a stepping through a doorway 
from one room into another, and that the 
spirit of God is present in both rooms. In 
this belief we may look to Jesus’ spirit of 
elder-brotherly, compassionate love for com- 
fort in sorrow and strength in temptation 
and adversity, as have so many generations 
of Christians before us. And this without 
superstition or belief in miracle, realizing 
that science has not gone beyond the finite 
yet and many of our scientists are among the 
most deeply religious men in the world, 
possibly because they have felt the impossi- 
bility of fathoming the Infinite by aught 
save instinct, intuition, and deduction from 
the workings of natural laws which seem each 
to have a spiritual parallel. 
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An inspiring¥sermon Sunday evening, by 
Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., made, in 
the words of Mr. Thomas Elliott, ‘‘a fitting 
culmination of a wonderful week.” He 
spoke on ‘‘A Religion that moves the Heart,” 
from the old proverb, ‘‘Out of the heart are 
the issues of life.’ Dr. Crooker made a plea 
for a preaching of religion which should 
touch not merely the intellects, but the 
hearts of men, bringing them into a sense of 
communion with God and their fellow-men. 
He said that it was the function of the church 
to inspire men to higher living, and that this 
could not be done by speculating about the 
origins or describing the history of religion. 
He said that a first-class enthusiasm behind 
a third-class creed was better than a third- 
rate enthusiasm behind a first-rate creed; 
that the only way of transforming truth into 
life was to tip it with fire, thus to bring us 
into touch with all the great solemnities 
of life and to make us eager to do and be. 


MariAN DuDLEY RICHARDS. 


Concerning the General Conference. 


Mr. Henry Ware Sprague of Buffalo has 
given notice that at the next session of the 
General Conference at Buffalo, Oct. 6-9, 1913, 
he will introduce amendments to the con- 
stitution which will be necessary to include 
the president in the Council of the Confer- 
ence to the end that the president may par- 
ticipate in the administration of the Con- 
ference. 

WALTER F. GREENMAN, Secretary. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Our Opportunity in the Central West. 


BY REV. HORACE H. BURCH. 


-* 


[An address delivered at the Anniversary Meetings.] 


It is certainly a great pleasure to the na- 
tive predchers of the Middle West to come 
to this whispering gallery of history. We 
realize the need of the inspiration of the 
yesterdays that invest themselves in the 
to-days and go out through the to-morrows. 
The thing that appeals to me in the great 
opportunity of Unitarianism in the Central 
West is that it is a challenge to faith. If 
Unitarianism has faith, we want you to plant 
it in the Middle West. We have plenty of 
rivers to water it with, warm sunshine in 
season, and all of the things that go to make 
up a splendid harvest. I was talking with 
a man who was a member of an Eastern land 
syndicate who pointed out some splendid 
prairie to the west of us, and I said, “How 
much is that worth, sir?” ‘One hundred 
and twenty-five to one hundred and fifty per 
acre.” ‘What did you pay for it when you 
bought it?” “Three dollars an acre.” 
Your land syndicates believe in the West: 
we want your religious syndicates to believe 
in the West as well. 

I sat some time ago looking at the vast 
enterprise of the new Mississippi River dam 
being built at Keokuk, Ia., and I said, ‘‘ Where 
does this money come from?’ They said, 
“Largely from the East.” You believe in 
our rivers: believe in us. We are greater 
than our rivers, and we are better than our 
land. You have wondrous faith in our arid 
lands. Because of that faith you go, with a 
power that is matchless and with a faith that 
is full of romantic adventure, up into the great 
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power reservoirs of the mountains, and open 
them up and turn the deserts of our Western 
States into gardens beautiful. You believe 
in our deserts: believe im us. We are not 
all as dry as our deserts in the West, but 
we are getting drier all the time. 

I was riding through Salt Lake City, Utah, 
some time ago, and was admiring a beautiful 
structure. I said to the man with whom I 
was riding, ‘‘How much do you presume that 
cost?’? And he said, “I don’t know just 
what it is worth now, but I know the man 
who had it originally traded it once for a cow, 
and I judge it is worth a half million dollars.” 
You believe in our city property: we are 
worth more than our city property. Be- 
lieve in us. That is our challenge to Unita- 
rianism. Have faith, a rational faith, in the 
inherent worth of human nature that has 
spread itself on both sides of the Mississippi 
River for some seven hundred miles either 
way. 

The reason I am asking that you have faith 
in us is that sometimes we have to have a 
great deal of faith in ourselves. Liberal 
Christianity in the Middle West oftentimes 
finds itself engaged in the pleasant occupa- 
tion of whistling at night to keep from being 
afraid. We have to be Unitarians in the 
West from conviction after we have become 
Unitarians by faith and philosophy. The 
Philosophical Unitarians who come from 
Boston to Youngstown, Ohio, are often Pres- 
byterians or Episcopalians when they get 
there. 

And then we would like a faith that would 
build Unitarian churches a little closer to- 
gether. Unitarianism is the only branch 
of Christian faith I discovered in my search 
that took literally and believed in that defi- 
nition of the power of the kingdom that said 
it was leaven hidden in a measure of meal. 
It did have faith in that definition of the 
power of the kingdom. ‘But I was wishing a 
few years ago that the churches were a little 
nearer together. For instance, when I 
wanted to visit a Unitarian minister in my 
difficulty and began casting about for a Uni- 
tarian church, I had to travel two hundred 
and fifty miles to visit the nearest Unita- 
rian minister. And then it was not two hun- 
dred and fifty miles back after I had talked 
with him, but it was not more than fifteen 
miles home after that. I went to the same 
place I came from, but I went easier. That 
visit made such a difference. Some of the 
philosophers say we can eliminate faith. I 
wish they would come out our way: we could 
give them a good job. We have more space 
than we know what to do with,—so much 
space in fact that in the rain and the sunshine 
when we begin to grow broad, there is abso- 
lutely no limitation at all, and we just keep 
right on growing broad. And, after we get 
so broad that we need all outdoors, then we 
would begin to look around for something 
to go into, and it is not there. We should 
like to have it put there some way. We are 
a struggling few. We are willing to do our 
best, but we want to feel always, as we do 
feel now, that you do have faith in us, and we 
will enter into a solemn contract with you 
that, if you will have faith in us, we will 
come back to Boston once a year, if it is pos- 
sible, and keep up our faith in you. 

We want men: we want men in our midst. 
May I speak just a second of the kind of men 
it seems to me we need? Intellectual monks 
do all right in some places. But I want to 
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tell you there are no caves in the mountains 
of the Middle West for an intellectual monk 
to live in. And the only kind of a man the 
Middle West will absolutely guarantee a 
return trip ticket to Boston to is the intel- 
lectual monk who comes to bury himself in 
a crystal cave, only to peek out once in a 
while to tell the world how it ought to go. 
We need men who feel themselves a part of 
us, who are willing to submit themselves to 
the supreme humiliation of letting us be a 
part of them. Now Ralph Waldo Emerson 
said something like that, and you folk have 
to believe it. Then we need men who can 
whistle in the night when it is necessary. I 
was on a train going through Arkansas one 
night on the Kansas Southern Railroad, and 
there was a portly porter going through the 
train. It was about midnight, and it was 
dusty, and it was Arkansas. [Laughter.] 
And this porter was going through the train, 
calling the stations, and this is the way he 
called them. The one we were coming to 
next was Magnolia, a very beautiful poetic 
name, you notice, and this porter called this 
station like this: ‘‘Mag—no-o—li-a-a-a!”’ 
Then he stopped in the centre of the car and 
looked around,—‘‘ Mag—NO—lia-a-a’’—(the 
first time I ever sang in Tremont Temple). 
I said: “Good! Here is a man who can sing 
at his work in the night, on a train, in 
Arkansas.” 

Now, friends, we really need that class of 
men, but we do want them with their cult- 
ure, with their manliness, with their philos- 
ophy, but, more than all, they must believe 
in us, or they cannot live in the Middle West. 

Youncstown, Oxo. 


Department of Religious 
Education, 
REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The Isles of Shoals Sunday School 
Institute. 


BY MISS FRANCES M. DADMUN. 


The sixth session of the Sunday-school In- 
stitute held at the Isles of Shoals has been 
most successful, both in an enlarged mem- 
bership and in the average attendance at all 
meetings. At lecture, conference, and can- 
dlelight service we have seen the same alert, 
earnest faces, until we have seemed more 
than ever the ideal community, where unity 
of ideals triumphs over diversity in points of 
view. 

A new feature this summer has been a 
greater opporcunity for questions and dis- 
cussion. Two lectures each morning have 
filled the time formerly allowed to three, and 
the extra hour has been used for the ques- 
tions which a live lecture provokes and for 
profitable discussion. Thus we have actu- 
ally absorbed more than in previous Institutes 
where the programme was apparently fuller. 

Prof. Bowen’s five lectures on “‘ The Gos- 
pels in Present-day Discussion’? have been 
most scholarly in a close and comparative 
study of details and a fine discrimination 
between differing theories of critics and the- 
ologians. The Gospels have been stripped 
of tradition and considered on their merits. 
have been led to distinguish between 
and the Evangelists’ interpretation of 
but the personality of Jesus has become 
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only the more vivid. We have been told 
that Jesus believed in his Messiahship, and 
followed John the Baptist in preaching the 
need of preparation for the “kingdom of 
God,” that this kingdom, far from being 
our spiritual interpretation of it, was a real 
expectation of a new state of society, as de- 
scribed in the book of Revelation. Yet the 
ethics of Jesus are universal, because he 
preached that true preparation is to begin 
now living like a citizen of the kingdom. We 
have seen the miracles treated in masterly 
fashion. Strangely enough, considering the 
controversies usually provoked by the mira- 
cles of Jesus, Prof.. Bowen’s lecture on this 
subject was the only one in his course not 
followed by questions and discussion. The 
Fourth Gospel, so unlike the Synoptics, has 
been closely analyzed and its character es- 
tablished as a separate work. It might be 
noted here that Prof. Bowen’s criticism has 
been more reconstructive than destructive. 
He never destroys a conception without pre- 
senting a new and a better one to take its 
place. We shall not soon forget the positive 
quality of his closing lecture, when the re- 
ligion of Jesus, based upon the Fatherhood 
of universal love and divine justice, gathered 
light and shone through the interpretation of 
the Evangelists. 

Miss Cross has given without stint of 
her splendid vitality and enthusiasm. Not 
only has she considered in detail selected 
lessons from the Beacon Series, showing us 
what to reject and how to present essential 
points, she has also given us two valuable 
lectures on the art of securing attention and 
the teacher’s preparation for the lesson. It 
would seem as if every emergency bad been 
considered in the list of searching questions 
which the teacher must ask herself before 
she appearsin class. We are not only grate- 
ful to Miss Cross now, we shall continue grate- 
ful every time we prepare a lesson. 

Any one who has tried to control a discus- 
sion will understand the peculiar skill of Miss 
Buck and Mr. Lawrance in extracting from 
the conferences exactly what was needed to 
make the hour richly worth while. Our 
notes on these five conferences consist of 
clearly related facts and valuable suggestions 
from the experiences of every Sunday-school 
represented. The spirit of these conferences 
has extended to informal piazza discussions. 
Raymond Riordan once defined democracy as 
“not the living with your neighbor and like 
him, but the mixing with him for mutual 
gain.” That being so, we have had a true 
democracy on Star Island this summer. 

Dr. Dyer’s lectures on ‘‘The Teacher’s 
Art” have been a practical illustration of his 
subject. Profound truths of psychology have 
been expressed so simply and with such vivid 
word-pictures that we could not fail to under- 
stand and remember. In three hours he 
has given us what we could have obtained 
for ourselves only by years of study and ex- 
perience, and perhaps not then. 

The entertainment of Friday evening was 
full of good-natured fun, and so spontaneous 
that it would be easy to overlook the really 
hard work done by the committee in charge. 
The results of their labors were appreciated 
by a large audience, and the entrance fees 
added $28 to the chapel repair fund. 

An unannounced feature of the week was 
the folk-dancing, conducted by Miss Mary 
Lawrance. Sunday-school workers are ap- 
preciating more and more the importance of 
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such training. It would be difficult not to 
understand its value after being taught by 
Miss Lawrance. 

Through all the harmony of this memo- 
rable week the spiritual note has been domi- 
nant. In the vivid coloring of sparkling days 
and the peace of “white nights,” in the holy 
words and hymns of morning and evening 
prayers, we have joined hands and hearts 
and voices in renewed consecration. ‘This 
Isle of Shoals has become for us a place set 
apart for worship and dedication, surrounded 
and protected by the sea of God. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Young People at the Isles of Shoals, 


The Unitarian summer meetings at the 
Isles of Shoals this year were remarkable in 
many ways. The uniform excellence of the 
programme of meetings, the splendid weather 
which was enjoyed by all, and the interest 
and enthusiasm which was manifested were 
all noticeable, but more than all the increase 
in the number of young people at the meetings 
was catise for much satisfaction and was, per- 
haps, the most noticeable feature. 

It has long been remarked that the younger 
element of our denomination did not interest 
themselves in the Shoals meetings, and some 


Deaths. 


FURNESS—At Great Spruce Head Island, Me., July 19, 
William Eliot Furness of Chicago, Ill., in his 74th year. 


TRUMBULL—In Beverly, June 28, Sarah Heywood, 
widow of the late Charles P. Trumbull, in her 84th year. 
Burial at Westford. 


SARAH HEYWOOD TRUMBULL. 


After a long life, untroubled by illness of any kind, 
Mrs. Trumbull fell asleep in her pleasant seaside home. 
In her daily life she furnished an excellent example of 
the virtues produced by the Unitarian movement in New 
England. Quiet, intelligent, and devout, her days were 
filled with saintly living and useful activity. She will be 
missed, but not lamented, by a large circle of friends, 
most of all, perhaps, by the many whom she in her Sun- 
day classes trained to love and appreciate the Bible. 
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alarm was felt as to the future of the institu- 
tion on that account. ‘There were fully twice 
as many young people present this year as 
ever before, and the impetus and stimula- 
tion given to the meetings was larger on this 
account. { 

It is usual to set aside one day of the week 
as Young People’s Day. While this was 
not announced in advance this year, yet at 
the same time the service on Wednesday 
partook of the nature of young people’s meet- 
ing. The morning service was conducted 
by Rev. John H. Wilson, and the meeting at 
10.30 was presided over by Sanford Bates, 
Esq., president of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. In opening the meeting, he 
expressed the satisfaction which he felt at 
the interest taken by the young people in 
the meetings and voiced the hope of the 
organization that this year would see an in- 
crease in the vigor and effectiveness of the 
Young People’s Religious Union in the work 
of the denomination. The Biennial Bazaar 
to be held in the fall by the Young People’s 
Religious Union was mentioned and the sup- 
port of all was urged. 

The Rev. Edwin N. Slocombe of Worcester 
delivered the address on “Centres and Cir- 
cumferences of Our Faith.” 

The meeting was marked by good attend- 
ance, enthusiasm, and inspiration, and gives 
great promise for the future of the Young 
People’s Religious Union as well as that of its 
participation in the Isles of Shoals meetings. 


Religious Intelligence, 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manchester- 
by-the-Sea, on Sunday, July 27, Rev. Abraham 
H. Rihbany of Church of the Disciples, Bos- 
ton, will preach. 


At the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Meeting-house Hill, Sunday, July 27, Rev. 
Frank A. Gilmore, of Madison, Wis., will 
preach at 11 A. M. 


Union summer services of the Unitarian 
churches of Greater New York will be held in 
the Church of our Saviour, Brooklyn, at 
Ir A.M. On July 27 Rev. Leon A. Harvey, 
Brooklyn, will preach. 


At the Unitarian church in Beverly, Mass., 
the following ministers will preach during 
the pastor’s absence: July 27, Rev. Samuel 
B. Nobbs, Jacksonville, Fla.; August 3, Rev. 
Adelbert L. Hudson, Quincy, Mass.; August 
10, Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., Rox- 
bury, Mass.; August 17, Rev. Laurence 
Hayward, Newburyport, Mass.; August 24, 
Rev. Maxwell Savage, Louisville, Ky. 


Personals. 


The Rev. Charles Stelzle, ten years in 
charge of the Social Service Work ‘of the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, has 
resigned as superintendent of the Bureau of 
Social Service, the resignation to take effect 
October 1. Mr. Stelzle will become a ‘‘con- 
sulting sociologist”? for national church or- 
ganizations, social service agencies, and 
industrial enterprises. This probably is 
the pioneer effort in this direction, especially 
in regard to religious organizations. Mr. 
Stelzle, formerly a machinist, became a 
preacher, after twelve years’ experience in 
the shop, for the purpose of trying to break 
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down the antagonism existing between the 
workingman and the church. He organized 
the Department of Church and Labor for 
the Presbyterians, the first bureau of its 
kind to be established by any denomination. 
One of the enterprises that he established for 
the purpose of talking out with workingmen 
their own problems is the Labor Temple in 
lower New York, in the most densely popu- 
lated section in the city. He also has made 
a study of the economic aspects of the liquor 
problem. In New York City Mr. Stelzle has 
served as the arbitrator in important indus- 
trial disputes, especially in the printing trades. 
For eight years he has been furnishing a 
weekly article for the 350 labor papers printed 
in the United States and Canada, besides hav- 
ing contributed extensively to the religious 
and magazine press.—The Watchman. 


Faith Triumphant.* 


BY HON. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Sometimes we hear a discussion as to 
which is the more important, faith or works. 
It is idle discussion, for without faith there 
would be no works. Faith comes first, works 
afterward. 

You might as well discuss the relative im- 
portance of a plan and a house. There can 
be no house without a plan. It is only when 
people see things that they do them. Those 
who have faith attempt the seemingly im- 
possible, and by attempting prove what man 
can do. Those who have no faith cannot ac- 
complish anything, because they will not at- 
tempt anything. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by apply- 
ing this subject in a few directions. 

A man will not begin a great endeavor 
without faith in his power to accomplish. 
A man must have faith in his physical 
strength. A man who is really weak cannot 
believe that he is strong; and therefore, if 
one would have faith in his physical strength, 
he must cultivate strength that can be the 
basis of his faith. 

But it is not sufficient for one to have 
faith in his physical strength. He must 
have faith in his mental preparedness. ‘That 
is one of the reasons why we send boys to 
school, that there may be a foundation of 
fact upon which a young man’s faith can 
rest when he attempts something. ... 

In China we see a very interesting kind 
of contest, which they have there sometimes, 
between singing larks. You will find them 
carrying these larks out upon the streets in 
cages to air them; and, when they have a 
contest, they bring a number of larks to- 
gether, each in his cage, and they have a 
singing contest, and the beauty of it is that 
the larks decide it themselves. 

They all begin to sing, but one after an- 
other discovers that it is out of its class; 
and then it gets down off the perch, and 
puts its head under its wing, and won’t sing 
for weeks afterward. And this process of 
elimination goes on until finally only one 
bird is left singing, and it sings as if it were 
conscious of its victory in the contest. 

Now we do not sing; but we are all in 
contests in which. we ourselves decide whether 
to continue the contest or not. The con- 
sciousness that we are not prepared is the 


* An address given in Washington, D.C., April 20, under 
the auspices of the District of Columbia C; E. Union. 
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thing that breaks our strength, if we are not 
prepared, and the consciousness that we are 
prepared is the thing that gives us strength, 
if we are prepared. ... 

But that is not all. The true element 
in this faith is of even more importance. In 
order to accomplish the great work, a man 
must not only have the strength physically 
that he may have faith in his power of en- 
durance; he must not only have intellectual 
strength, that he may be unafraid in the 
presence of those who go against him, but he 
must have more than that: he must have 
a moral purpose in which he has faith. And 
I believe that that counts for more than any 
other one thing in a great contest. 

Shakespeare says, ‘‘ Thrice armed is he who 
hath his quarrel just.” So he would lead us 
to believe that the man who is conscious that 
his cause is righteous is three times as strong 
as the man who hasn’t this consciousness. 

But Shakespeare was a very conservative 
man, and that is not the strongest state- 
ment of that proposition. The Bible pre- 
sents it much more strongly. The Bible 
says one with God shall chase a thousand, 
and two put ten thousand to flight. That is 
a stronger statement of the same truth. 

A man who is conscious that he is in a cause 
for a selfish purpose can’t be strong. He is 
afraid all the time somebody will find out 
his real reason, and find out that it is differ- 
ent from the reason that he gives. 

The best preparation for a fight, a sure- 
enough fight, is for a man to inspect his mo- 
tives and see that there is nothing to con- 
ceal. There is no other power that a man 
can invoke, no other human power, like the 
power that comes from the feeling that there 
is nothing in the heart that needs darkness 
to conceal it; and in the long run the man 
who pitches his fight upon the highest plane 
wins. It may take time, but the stars in 
their courses fight with the man who is on 
the right side; and this consciousness that 
he is right, this consciousness that his. pur- 
pose is lofty, is a factor that a man cannot 
overlook if he would accomplish things worth 
while. 

A man must have more than faith in him- 
self. He must have faith in his fellow-men. 
Let no one argue to you that people can’t be 
trusted. It is better to trust and sometimes 
be disappointed than to go through life with- 
out that confidence in your fellow-men. .. . 

You must love people before you can work 
with them, and they must be convinced that 
you do love them before they will let you 
work with them. The first thing necessary, 
if you are going to do people good, is to con- 
vince them that you are their friend, con- 
vince them that you love them. ... 

But back of all these different kinds of 
faith there must be faith in God. For, if a 
man has not faith in God, he cannot plan a 
life. He cannot see things in their correct 
relation to one another. Ay, if he has not 
faith in God, how does he know that back of 
every righteous cause is an arm strong 
enough to bring victory to his side? and with- 
out that what can man do? 

There never was a time in this country’s 
history when men needed faith in God more 
than they need it to-day. This faith in God 
a man must have if he would measure up to 
life’s responsibilities to-day. There is work 
to be accomplished, and it cannot be under- 
taken except by those who have faith... . 

Do you find it hard to believe that Sodom 
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and Gomorrah would have been saved if 
they could have found a few religious men? 
Why, a few religious men can save any com- 
munity in this land to-day. We need men 
who will stand up for the right without stop- 
ping to count to see how many are with 
them. How can a man tell what his exam- 
ple will do until he sets an example that is 
calculated to do something? 

There is not a community where a man 
who has faith cannot work miracles to-day. 
Tell me that miracles are impossible. There 
is no miracle recorded in human literature 
that is more wonderful and marvellous than 
the change that takes place in a human heart 
when a man begins to hate the things he 
loves and love the things he hates; and that 
miracle is reached when some man’s faith 
has revealed to a dying world that there is 
a God. 

We say that the man who is on the bat- 
tlefield, and is willing to face the enemy 
and die from the enemy’s hand, is brave. He 
is. He has given the best physical test that 
man can give of his devotion. But moral 
courage is as high an attribute as physical 
courage,—ay, higher than physical courage. 
We share physical courage with the brutes 
about us, but God alone can give us an illus- 
tration of the moral courage that a man ex- 
hibits when he dies rather than surrender 
what he believes is right. 

We need faith,—faith in one’s self, sup- 
ported by a preparation that backs it, faith 
in our fellow-men that links us to the strug- 
gling mass of the world, faith in our govern- 
ment to make it what the fathers wanted 
it to be when they baptized it in the begin- 
ning with blood; and faith in God, so that we 
know that, whether or not we live to share 
the victory, every blow struck for righteous- 
ness will have its influence, and that no word 
spoken for truth is in vain. Faith is the 
controlling influence in a life. 

I conclude as I began. Without it, it is 
impossible to please God;. without it, it is im- 
possible to do anything worth while—From 
The Christian Endeavor World. 


Give the Cows a Chance. 


BY REV. BRADLEY GILMAN. 


Every new week informs us of some new 
outbreak of epidemic disease; and straight- 
way local health officials bestir themselves. 
The milk supply is examined. If the cows 
are believed to be above suspicion, then there 
is a line of human beings, ‘‘middle men’’ or 
middle women, between cow and consumer, 
to be investigated. These are ordered, as if 
by highwaymen, to “put up their hands.” 
The Good Book requires ‘“‘clean hands and 
a pure heart,’”’ and we make at least half 
that requirement of those who pass along 
our milk. 

But more and more we are coming to 
perceive that the average cow,—and average 
milk comes from that kind of animal, not from 
the petted darlings, vacuum-swept, of the 
fancy dairies,—the average cow is not all she 
ought to be,—not from her own fault, but 
because she is not given a full chance. To 
be sure, we deal more wisely with our milk- 
givers than do. farmer-folk in most parts of 
Europe, where the cow frequently is stabled 
in damp, windowless cellars. Yet what 

_ New England farmer, with a half-dozen cows 
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No, he stops up cracks and crevices, shuts the 
doors, big and little, and expects the ani- 
mals to furnish their own warmth. They 
can do this on one deadly condition,—namely, 
that the air in the barn shall not be changed, 
no fresh cold air let in; and the cows go on, 
through December, January, and February, 
inhaling and exhaling and inhaling again the 
same old air, filled with carbonic-acid gas 
and other impurities. 

Medical men have shown us the extreme 
need of pure air, not only for tuberculous 
patients, but for all human beings; yet, the 
lungs of cows are essentially like our own, 
with the same need of pure air, and they run 
the same danger of disease if this is denied 
them. ‘Tuberculosis is notoriously prevalent 
among our herds of cows. Little wonder, 
when their air-conditions in winter are so 
unfavorable! 

Something must be done to reform further 
our antique dairy conditions. We must have 
milk and eggs, while we watch roast beef 
mounting toward a dollar a pound. Science 
will probably provide us. with a crowless 
rooster; and we ought to make more prog- 
tess in our dairy methods. Of all our 
domestic animals, the cow is most essential 
to human well-being. We can, if necessary, 
get on without poodles and terriers, and we 
can tax our Tabbies and Toms down to a 
minimum of population; but fowls and 
cows in abundance we must have, and, 
fortified by eggs and milk, we can withstand 
the rice-fed millions of China. 

Therefore, let us be patient with chanti- 
cleer, as he clarion calls the dewy morn, and, 
above all, let us give the poets’ “‘sweet- 
breathed kine” a chance! 


Here and Chere. 


The officials of the Yosemite National 
Park are co-operating with the forest officers 
of the Stanislaus and Sierra national forests 
for fire prevention and control in both the 
park and the forests. 


To have a sweet temper we must have 
faith in a Divine Providence. That alone 
lifts us above anxiety and care; that alone 
plants our feet upon a rock and brings con- 
tent, satisfaction, and peace into the soul. 


The water of the Santa Ana River in 
Southern California is probably used more 
variously, if not thoroughly, than that of 
any other stream of its size in this country. 
Some of it is stored in a reservoir in the 
San Bernardino Mount to generate electric 
power. Not far from the reservoir the 
water passes through a second power plant. 
Below this it is distributed for irrigation 
and municipal purposes in Redlands and the 
vicinity. Much of the water used in irriga- 
tion is recovered in springs and flowing wells 
and by pumping-plants that utilize some of 
the power developed higher up the stream. 
Part of this recovered water goes back into 
the river above Riverside Narrows, where it 
is again taken out into a power ditch. A 
few miles farther on, the water is distributed 
to the groves of fruit-trees about Santa Ana 
and Anaheim. A bulletin of the United 
States Geological Survey says of the river, 
“A single drop of water in its progress from 
the mountains to the sea, a distance of only 
one hundred miles, may thus be used as many 


Sad less, thinks of heating his barn in winter! | as eight times for power and irrigation.” 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 18qo. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
waiieiae churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


4 Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.’ 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 


‘orr. 
Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses ‘on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D., Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. « 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


ass. 

Vice-Presidents, Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen, 


Organized May 25, 1909, “‘to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” : 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City, to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to pee a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. W. M. Brundage, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy 
Dawson, Rev. E. S. Wiers, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. 
Arthur Weatherly, Rev. E. A. Rumball, Rev. A. H. Rob- 
inson, Rev. Horace Westwood, and Rev. George H. Badger. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Marian Dudley Richards, 247 
Fisher Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 
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Pleasantrics, 


Panks: ‘Don’t you believe seeing is be- 
lieving?’’ Hanks: ‘‘Not when I see you.” 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Twickembury, ‘my 
husband says that new law is a most ubi- 
quitous piece of legislation.” 


Clerk: ‘‘Are you going to discharge me, 
then?”  Druggist: “Yes, I think we can 
dispense without you.’—Harvard Lampoon. 


“Miss Frocks has bought a birdless hat,” 
said Mrs. Cumso. “It might be called 
an audubonnet, might it not?’’ asked Mrs. 
Cawker. 


Cholly: ‘“It—aw—may be all wight, 
you know; but I—aw—find it doosed hard 
to believe that we are descended from mon- 
keys.”” Miss Smart (looking at him): “I 
don’t.”’ 


At Killarney, a guide with a tourist 
scowled at a peasant who stared well at 
him. “You'll know me again if you meet 
me,” said the guide. “Not if you wash 
yer face,’’ said the peasant. 


Mrs. Johnsing: ‘‘Can’t stay long, Mrs. 
Snow. I just come to see ef yo’ wouldn’t 
join de mission band.” Mrs. Snow: ‘Fo’ 
de lan’ sakes, honey, doan come to me. I 
can’t even play on a mouf organ.” 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who used often 
to sound the praises of sleep, is reported to 
have remarked that he had been giving 
throughout the West a lecture on sleep, 
with illustrations by the audience—Book 
News. 


Minister (to elderly female crofter): ‘I’m 
sorry to hear your potatoes are very bad 
this year, Janet.” ‘‘’Deed they are, sir; 
but I’ve reason to be thankfu’ to Provi- 
dence that other folks are as badly off as 
mysel’.’’—T%it-Bits. 


Mr. Owen Wister, himself a Philadelphian, 
has said that, when a Bostonian is told 
that another Bostonian has distinguished 
himself, he replies, ‘Quite natural,” but 
that when a Philadelphian has distinguished 
himself, he replies, ‘‘Quite impossible.” 


Teacher: ‘‘Now do you see the difference 
between animal instinct and human reason?” 
Bright Boy: ‘“‘Yes’m. If we had instinct, 
we'd know everything we needed without 
learning it; but we’ve got reason, and have 
to study ourselves mos’ blind or be a fool.” 
Good News. 


-Mr. Beacon Hill (native of Boston, but 
now a resident of New York): ‘Yes, I came 
from Boston, and I’m proud of it, too.” 
Mr. Barclay Place, patronizingly: ‘‘ Well, 
you should be. Why, some people live there 
all their lives, and never even try to get 
away.”—Puck. 


Miss Elders: ‘‘These women who are 
afraid to tell their age disgust me. Now 
I’m not afraid to tell any one that I am 
twenty-eight.”’ Rev. Peters (warningly): 
“Ves, Miss Elders, you may not be afraid 
now; but, remember, you will be held ac- 
countable for it in the day of judgment.” 
Puck. 


A few years ago two members of the same 
bar circuit in England were Mr. Richard 
Eve and Mr. Adam Walker. When the 
former desired to become a queen’s counsel, 
or to ‘‘take silk,’’ as the expression is, he 
wrote, according to custom, to the seniors 
on his circuit to see whether they had any 
objection to his application. Mr. Walker’s 
reply was as follows: ‘‘My dear Eve,—You 
may take silk or a fig leaf. I don’t care. 
Adam.” (Eve took silk).—The Green Bag. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


SS Underground 
Pie STECHENSON | Garbage Receiver 
aaa No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Cleam and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SrerHEnson, Mir., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


Price, 40 cents 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofys 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


«# 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


WANTED 


Wee to enter our training school for 
nurses. Apply to Dr. W. LINCOLN 
BATES, Supt., Dr. Bates Sanatorium, 
Jamestown, R. I. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 

Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


(24) [JuLy 24 1913 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


56 WALL ST. 
NBW YORK 


, 


118 DBVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational. 


ROCKRIDGE HALL—SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 17th, r9r3. For 
entrance requirements, address the Principal, 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
31st year, Sept. a2, 1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier's 
Field. J rere Derastnent for tomas Boys. 
eorge H. Browne, A.M. 
Willard Reed, A.M” } Principals. 


Rev. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY nove, x1, 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. a the foothills of the White Mountains, 
100 miles from Boston, Pure water. Bracing air, Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 

ool farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses, Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 

pal. 


Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Princé: 


ion Half. way between B 
Situation Tao Yok ween 


east winds, as onthe seacoast. Threehouses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


jeg General and Coll 
Studies Corimate’ Muse Ast De: 


mestic Science. 
; Gymnasium, basketball 
Athletics tennis, driving, ponies and 


riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


